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WE ANTICIPATE a remonstrance—in 
large part justified—from a valued 
friend, Professor Michael P. Fogarty, 
by conceding that the title of Father 
Houtart’s article (p. 220) is probably 
ambiguous. 

Writing in last November’s Black- 
friars the alert and intellectually agile 
English social thinker observed that 
the correct name for the new discipline 
should more properly be “the Sociology 
of Religion” rather than “Religious So- 
ciology” (as if a science under religi- 
ous auspices had different norms or 
methods!), since “it studies how the 
practice of religion, that is religious 
as apart from general behavior, is in- 
fluenced by the social structure.” 


Paralleling Father Houtart’s divi- 
sion, Professor Fogarty distinguishes 
between the work of purely academic 
research and what he neatly terms that 
of “the market-research agencies of 
the hierarchy and the various Catholic 
Action movements.” He raises some 
interesting questions: 


1. What is the relation between the 
research agencies and the “line” organ- 
ization, in this case the bishops and the 
parish priests? Father John Fitzsimons 
answered that question pointedly in an 
article in the October Clergy Review: 
“He [the religious sociologist] puts his 
findings at the disposal of those whose 
right and duty it is to make decisions, 
the shepherds of the flock.” Cardinal 
Stritch reminded the researcher in these 
pages that “in the long history of the 
Church, many things have been found 
helpful and necessary which cannot be 
measured with the yardstick of the so- 
cial scientist.” (SO, November, 1956, 
p-. 453) 
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2. What of the freedom of the pure 
researcher? ‘Tact on the researcher’s 
part and respect for the tradition of 
free inquiry and publication at the 
university level are Professor Fogarty’s 
recommendations on _ this sensitive 
point. 


3. Who is to do this sort of research? 
In Professor Fogarty’s judgment: 


The study of social conditions, in 
this case as they affect the practice 
of religion, is surely an obvious field 
for the layman with social science 
training. 
Unhappily the possibilities for lay 
Catholic social scientists te take an ac- 
tive share in the apostolate, in cooper- 
ation with the bishops and the parish 
priests, have not been overly available. 


A further consequence of the con- 
temporary discussion on the sociology 
of religion might well be a fresh reali- 
zation of the difficulty of generalizing. 
United in a common Faith, Catholics 
of different countries are the inevitable 
heirs of different historical experiences, 
different cultural conditioning. 


It is amusing to read Professor Fo- 
garty’s account of the earnest efforts 
of a Continental “religious sociologist” 
laboriously explaining to an American 
sociologist the technique of sampling 
as if it were a new discovery and paus- 
ing every minute to ask anxiously, 
“But do you follow me?” 


Father Fitzsimons, an Englishman, 
who praises the parish study of Father 
Joseph Fichter, S.J., as ‘‘unequalled” 
complains in a footnote that the Ameri- 
can Jesuit, “despite the admirable sci- 
entific apparatus of his research, or 
perhaps because of it, thinks that what 
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is true of New Orleans applies to the 
Catholic parish everywhere.” Never- 
theless Father Fitzsimons permits him- 
self the generalization that “... it 
is possible to say that (with a few ex- 
ceptions) there is no important town or 
city in the western world where the re- 
ligious practice of Catholics is more 
than 30 per cent.” 


Such a percentage of religious prac- 
tice would be tremendous in a work- 
ing-class parish in central France, to 
judge from a report by Francois Malley 
in Economie et Humanisme (Septem- 
bre-Octobre, 1956, p. 449-54). Of 
the parishioners, 15,800 (84 per cent) 
are listed as “outside the Church,” 
given over to vague superstitions or 
practical atheism mixed with hostility 
to religion. The author sees no possi- 
bility for the parish to become “‘mis- 
sionary” under such circumstances; 
the task of evangelizing such a milieu, 


he holds, surpasses the task of the par- 
ish, 


There would appear to be a danger, 
then, in supposing (most unscientifi- 
cally) that the terrain occupied by 
American Catholicism is identical with 
that of Colombes in the Parisian ban- 
lieu where Abbé Michonneau proposes 
to work his “Revolution in a City 
Parish.” Conceivably, hard-head in- 
vestigation will confirm Bruce Mar- 
shall’s insight that our enemies are 
‘Bongo, Bongo, Bongo and the comic 
strip”’—a plague not less menacing, 
perhaps, than those which have evoked 
the much admired post-war apostolic 
experiments in Europe. (Incidentally, 
if there is interest in examining a “rev- 
olutionary” parish, why not start with 
Father Clement Kern’s Holy Trinity 
in Detroit?) 
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To know where we stand and which 
are our weak spots calls for a larger 
use of the new tools of scientific in- 
vestigation, the employment of “‘mark- 
et-research” techniques. In Washington, 
we read, the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Men has mobilized 21,000 vol- 
unteers to make a survey. If the work 
of such amateurs seems deficient in 
“mystique,” it might be recorded that 
Informations Catholiques Internation- 
ales was impressed enough by a similar 
survey made in the Fort Wayne diocese 
to print the experiences of a partici- 
pant, Richard Sullivan, novelist and 
professor at Notre Dame, in its January 
3 issue. 


The human resources available in the 
group of our older citizens (one-third 
of our labor market) to meet an in- 
creasing shortage of skilled workers 
is demonstrated by Secretary Mitchell’s 
analysis (p. 216). The prejudices 
against employing older workers are 
widespread and deeply rooted. They 
can be successfully challenged only by 
facts which emerge from _ well-con- 
ducted surveys and experimental efforts. 
The Administration is to be congratu- 
lated that its Labor Department is 
headed by James P. Mitchell, a man 
sensitive to real human problems as 
well as to acute national manpower 
needs. 


A further myth—that of the mys- 
terious manipulation of the money 
market by anonymous individuals who 
create credit—is exploded by J. Frank 
Morris’ exposition of the operations of 
the Federal Reserve System. The table 
(p. 205), comparing the cost of living 
and the Federal Reserve rate year by 
year is especially significant. 


Epwarp Durr, S.]. 
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THE PLACE 


JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


SOME TIME AGO James Thurber 
wrote a playful little book entitled, Is 
Sex Necessary? 1 think he finally con- 
cluded in the affirmative, although he 
wasn’t quite sure just how necessary. 
This question has been raised many 
times before with men returning a va- 
riety of answers. Some have acted as 
if sex were the primary purpose in life. 
Others have considered it evil, the ob- 
vious invention of the devil. Still oth- 
ers have regarded it as a kind of per- 
ennial seven-year itch which they were 
privileged to exploit for profit. People 
have always been somewhat ill at ease 
in dealing with it. 

In a recent book, Professor Pitirim 
Sorokin points out the widespread con- 
fusion concerning sex prevailing in 
American society." To be sure, action 
and ideal, practice and theory have sel- 
dom coincided perfectly wherever the 
subject of sex was concerned. At least 
in Western culture of the past, how- 
ever, men had ideals and were able to 
agree on the theory of the question. 
Never before have they appeared so 
bewildered as today about the very 
meaning and function of sex itself. 


1 The American Sex Revolution, Porter Sar- 
gent, Boston, 1957, 192 pp. $3.50 (cloth); 
$2. (paper). 
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OF SEX 


To counteract what he terms the 
“sex revolution,” Professor Sorokin 
counsels a revaluation of sex love. “It 
is to be regarded as a part of a much 
greater Total Love of man and woman, 
falling in love with the soul, the mind, 
the body, and the total personality of 
each other.” (p. 157) Although this 
concept of total love has much to com- 
mend it, its basis appears too vague for 
it to be operative in the practical order. 
Christianity, in particular, offers much 
clearer concepts. Why, then, do mod- 
ern Christians find it so difficult to 
counteract the “‘sex revolution?” 


The answer is that certain tendencies 
in thinking about sex have created a 
situation in which many Catholics are 
poorly prepared to meet the current 
challenge. First, there exists what we 
might call the misdirection of moral 
anger. Second, there is failure to un- 
derstand clearly the real sources of con- 
temporary confusion. Let us examine 
these points in some detail. Our ap- 
proach is based on the assumption that 
if Catholics understand these two 
points, they will be better prepared to 





Member of the Institute of Social Order, 
Father John L. Thomas, S.]., is the author 
of The American Catholic Family (Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1956). 
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develop those rational programs of ac- 
tion which the present situation de- 
mands, 


Error of Moral Anger 


I. By the misdirection of moral anger 
is meant simply that the Christian’s 
natural disgust and hatred for an of- 
fense against God has been misdirected. 

In regard to sex, this error stems 
from a confusion between sins against 
chastity and the physical manifestations 
of the reproductive drive. The quality 
of sinfulness has been mistakenly ex- 
tended from the prohibited act to the 
physical phenomenon. Because the con- 
scious, deliberate consent to venereal 
pleasure under prohibited circumstances 
constitutes sin, some have erroneously 
attributed the quality of sinfulness to 
the venereal pleasure itself and to the 
physical organs which give rise to it. 
As a result, there is a tendency to look 
upon the physical aspects of the repro- 
ductive drive as sinful and to lose sight 
of the fact that the sinfulness of un- 
chaste actions is a quality of the act of 
consent, not of the venereal pleasure in- 
volved. 

This extension of sinfulness to the 
physical aspects of sex has serious theo- 
retical consequences. 

1. It perverts the Catholic doctrine 
of sin, leaving the door wide open to 
the age-old heresy of Manichaeism 
which sees something inherently evil 
in matter. Catholic doctrine maintains 
that sin consists in the conscious, de- 
liberate choice to act contrary to God’s 
will as the individual knows it. 

The physical world is not evil, 
though it may be used for evil pur- 
poses. Considered in themselves, sex- 
ual stimulation and pleasure are morally 
indifferent; it is the decision to use 
them contrary to right order which 
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constitutes sin. Thus, by attributing 
sinfulness to the physical aspects of 
sex, one perverts Catholic doctrine re- 
garding the nature of sin and promotes 
the essentially un-Christian attitude 
that bodily or physical phenomena are 
evil. 

2. This error leads to a distorted view 
of chastity. Because the physical ele- 
ments of sex are considered evil, there 
is a tendency to consider the chaste 
person as some type of sexless creature, 
a person who never experiences the 
physical manifestations of sex rather 
than one who always uses his sexual 
powers in accordance with God’s plan. 
Mere physical integrity comes to be 
considered a value in itself; the implicit 
assumption is made that chastity applies 
primarily to the unmarried. 


3. This error leads to a non-Christian 
view of the human person. It is based 
on a false separation between the physi- 
cal or corporal and the spiritual in man. 
Sexual acts are considered “carnal,” 
“animal” or expressions of man’s “low- 
er nature.” Catholic doctrine maintains 
that man is a unity composed of two 
co-principles, the material and the spir- 
itual. Conscious human acts cannot be 
merely “carnal,” or ‘‘animal” or of 
man’s “lower nature.” It is the human 
person that acts in all cases. Thus, it is 
not our body that feels, it is we who 
feel. It is not our mind that thinks, 
it is we who think. In our conscious 
activities, we always act as a human 
person, that is, as a composite being, a 
body-soul unity. Those who speak dis- 
paragingly of sex, therefore, imply an 
unreal divorce between the two co- 
principles in human nature. Their at- 
titude is especially harmful because 
they deprive sex of its meaning and dig- 
nity. 
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Doubtless well-intentioned _ people 
have initiated this “smear campaign” 
against sex in the hope that they could 
dissuade people from sinning against 
chastity and in order to strengthen per- 
sonal self-control. Paradoxically, ex- 
perience shows that they have accom- 
plished neither of these purposes, for 
their approach deprives the sexual drive 
of none of its force while destroying 
its human significance. We do not 
eliminate reality by denying its exist- 
ence or by giving it a dirty name. The 
Christian approach is to bring sex under 
the control of right reason, thus en- 
abling it to fulfill its purpose for hu- 
man perfection. 


4. This error has resulted in an un- 
balanced stress on what might be 
termed the negative aspects of the vir- 
tue of chastity. Major emphasis is 
placed on what not to do. Chastity 
comes to be regarded as a series of 
“don’ts.” The relationships between 
chastity and modesty are not clearly 
explained, with the result that some 
actions are arbitrarily judged sinful 
rather than the possible occasions of sin. 
Because the nature and function of sex 
seldom receives a positive, integrated 
treatment, everything connected with 
sex becomes rather vague, indefinite, a 
source of worry and anxiety, if not of 
actual disgust. Yet the positive as- 
sertion of the sexual impulse in the 
individual’s life remains, so that people 
must develop a whole series of rationali- 
zations, subterfuges and disguises for 
dealing with it. The subject of sex 
comes to be regarded as a kind of “‘open 
secret,” to be discussed in whispers or 
behind closed doors but never to be 
brought out into the open and ap- 
praised in accordance with right reason 
and Catholic doctrine. 
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5. This error has led to a partial, 
segmented view of the nature of sex. 
When thinking centers on the physical 
aspects of the drive, there is a tendency 
to ignore or pass over in silence the in- 
herent qualities of manliness and 
womanliness which the possession of 
“sex” implies. We read in the Bible 
that God created male and female as 
companions and helpmates. Each pos- 
sesses characteristic complementary 
qualities which must be actualized if 
their personalities are to be fully de- 
veloped in marriage. These qualities 
are related to their different reproduc- 
tive roles, but they extend far beyond 
them. Sex endows each with distinc- 
tive physical, emotional, psychic and 
spiritual qualities enabling them to 
complete each other as companions and 
co-partners in the family enterprise of 
childbearing and child rearing. Hence 
over-emphasis, disparaging or otherwise, 
on the merely physical aspects of sex 
destroys its integral meaning. Its ex- 
tensive complementary qualities are un- 
dervalued or ignored with the result 
that in modern marriage there is fre- 
quently competition rather than coop- 
eration, cohabitation without compan- 
ionship. 


Some space has been devoted to the 
theoretical consequences of this error 
because they often pass unnoticed. The 
practical consequences are more ob- 
They generally appear as nega- 
Let 


vious. 
tive attitudes to the facts of life. 
us consider a few of them. 

1. Because parents regard everything 
related to sex as somehow sinful, or at 
least as somehow “dirty,” “nasty” and 
peculiarly ‘“‘unladylike,” they find it 
difficult to give their children the nec- 
essary instruction to aid them in devel- 
oping the integral virtue of chastity. 
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Under these circumstances, young peo- 
ple are driven to questionable sources in 
the normal quest for knowledge. Pa- 
rental attitudes foster the impression 
that sex is something which cannot be 
dealt with intelligently; the virtue of 
chastity is reduced to a meaningless ne- 
gation; the physical aspects of sex are 
not related to the sublime privilege of 
parenthood; and the puzzling, persist- 
ent, gradually developing assertion of 
sexual power appears as a source of 
worry and anxiety. Growing youth is 
confused by its novelty and power, 
yet perplexed by the need for its ra- 
tional control. 

2. This negative approach is clearly 
revealed in parental attitudes toward 
dating and courtship. Failure to face 
openly and intelligently the phenome- 
non of sex and its significance causes 
many parents to act as if their growing 
children were sexless creatures or, at 
least, quite above “such things.” Hence, 
they tolerate and even promote premar- 
ital relationship patterns between the 
sexes which are normally calculated to 
induce considerable sexual arousal. Al- 
though young people in our society be- 
come biologically mature many years 
before marriage becomes a social possi- 
bility, they are urged to start the dat- 
ing process at an early age. Asa result, 
their problems are multiplied and many 
tend to rush into marriage before they 
are ready to assume its responsibilities. 

3. This negative approach to sex hin- 
ders intelligent preparation for mar- 
riage. Knowing that the primary pur- 
pose of marriage is the procreation and 
education of children, it would appear 
logical to conclude that adequate train- 
ing for marriage would involve some 
preparation for the fulfillment of this 
function. Because girls are not taught 
to view their womanliness in terms of 
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motherhood and boys their manliness in 
terms of fatherhood, they enter mar- 
riage with slight consideration for the 
implications of parenthood. It is not 
surprising that some young wives re- 
gard pregnancy as an inevitable mis- 
fortune rather than a normal fulfill- 
ment of womanhood. Children are re- 
garded as burdens rather than blessings. 
Their care becomes unnecessarily oner- 
ous because parents are prepared neither 
in attitudes nor practical techniques for 
their responsibilities. 

4. This negative approach hinders ad- 
justment in marriage. Men and women 
enter marriage without an adequate ap- 
preciation of its primary purpose. Be- 
cause they have not been trained to take 
a positive, rational view of sex, they find 
it difficult to understand the Church’s 
prohibition on the use of contracep- 
tives. Further, mutual understanding 
is hindered, since the spouses find it dif- 
ficult to express or discuss their inti- 
mate feelings, needs or desires. Finally, 
negative attitudes are not miraculously 
made positive by the wedding cere- 
mony. Marital relations do not increase 
mutual love and promote the enrich- 
ment of personality when they are re- 
garded merely as an obligation by one 
and a right by the other. 

The theoretical and practical conse- 
quences of this error have been examined 
in such detail because, in my judgment, 
it deeply and subtly permeates much 
current thinking. The misdirection of 
moral anger is based on a heresy which 
has plagued the mind of man down 
through history. It crops up most often 
in regard to sex, for this basic human 
drive is not easily brought under the 
control of reason. Yet it is precisely 
because sexual power is so noble and 
necessary, enabling man to cooperate 
with God in His creative activity, that 
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it requires the preserving and protecting 
order of reason. As St. Thomas re- 
minds us: ““The more necessary some- 
thing is, the more the order of reason 
must be preserved in it.” Hence, if we 
are going to meet the current sex revo- 
lution, the first step is to recheck our 
own attitudes. Error in thinking is 
not exorcised by a few pious references 
to the Blessed Virgin and the saints, nor 
do we eliminate reality by trying to ig- 
nore its existence. 


Source of Confusions 


II. Current confusion concerning sex 
stems from two broad sources. 

Many presentations of the Catholic 
position lack logical completeness and 
integration. The rules of chastity and 


of modesty regulating conduct are fre- 
quently put forth in a partial, seg- 
mented manner, thus leaving the im- 
pression in the popular mind that they 
represent little more than traditional 


Catholic customs or more or less arbi- 
trary clerical edicts. In an integrated 
approach, specific moral rules do not 
stand out in isolation. They appear as 
practical conclusions logically derived 
from clearly defined premises. 


In refuting modern errors, many 
people are apparently not aware that 
these largely represent logical conclu- 
sions derived from false premises. 
Fundamentally, the modern world is 
confused about sex because modern men 
do not agree on the origin, nature and 
purpose of man himself. What is man 
and why is he? Our attitudes toward 
sex will necessarily depend upon how 
we answer these questions. 


Catholic doctrine maintains that we 
must realize the order of reason in the 
realm of sexuality as in all other areas 
of our conscious activity. This means 
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that we must decide what constitutes 
the right use of our reproductive facul- 
ties. In order to decide this we must 
answer four questions: a. What is the 
primary purpose or function of this 
faculty? b. What is its relationship to 
the total human organism of which it 
is a property? c. What is the nature of 
this organism, that is, what is the na- 
ture of the human agent? d. What is 
his essential life goal or purpose in life? 
How do we answer these questions? 


a. We learn the purpose of a faculty 
by studying its normal and essential 
operations. No sane person can deny 
that the primary purpose of man’s 
sexual faculties is the procreation of 
new life. Men and women possess in- 
ternal sexual organs which produce the 
co-principles of life. They possess ex- 
ternal organs capable of effecting the 
union of these principles. They are 
sensitive to various types of sexual 
stimuli designed to prepare them for the 
act of marital union. Furthermore, as 
masculine and feminine persons, incom- 
plete but mutually complementary in 
terms of reproduction, they are attract- 
ed to each other and, through affection 
and love, they are powerfully impelled 
to seek mutual fulfillment and the ex- 
pression of their creative reproductive 
power by forming the life-partnership 
called marriage. 


b. What is the relationship of this 
faculty to the human agent? Because 
it deals with life, it has unique signifi- 
cance. God has placed created things 
under our charge and dominion. We act 
according to right reason when we use 
them for our development and perfect- 
tion in the service of God. But God 
alone is the Author of life. He has not 
placed life or the principles of life un- 
der our dominion. We hold these in 
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trust from God. For this reason, we 
must respect our own lives and those 
of others. 

Likewise, we must respect the prin- 
ciples of life which we possess in our 
reproductive systems. As men and 
women we possess the human co-prin- 
ciples of life. We must respect these as 
we respect life itself. The Author of 
life has entrusted them to us for the 
good of the race, not primarily for our 
pleasure. Our fulfillment and perfec- 
tion as rational creatures requires that 
we use them according to the divine 
plan. Hence, we must keep in mind 
that the unique character of the sexual 
act is based on two facts. First, it is 
the act which God has ordained for 
the production of new life. Second, it 
can achieve its purpose only through 
the special cooperation of the Creator, 
the Author of each new life. 


c. What is the nature of the human 
agent? Briefly, he comes from God and 
is essentially dependent on Him during 
every moment of his existence. Further, 
he is a unity of body and soul, en- 
dowed with the faculties of intellect 
and will by which he can distingvish 
right from wrong, able to make free 
choices in his activity. Since he is ca- 
pable of following right order, he is re- 
sponsible to God for his actions. 

d. What is his purpose in life? As 
every Catholic well knows, it is to ad- 
vance in the knowledge, love and serv- 
ice of God and, thus, to attain eternal 
life. In practice this means that the 
Catholic follows the order of reason en- 
lightened by faith in his activities. 

Now to return to our question: 
What is the right use of sex? 

Since sexual faculties have been en- 
trusted to man for reproduction, it is 
clear that any deliberate arousal or use 
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of these faculties outside of marriage 
is contrary to their purpose. To use 
them contrary to their purpose is to act 
contrary to the order required by right 
reason and constitutes, thereby, sin. 
Hence all words, thoughts and actions 
related to sex must be regulated in 
terms of its primary purpose. 

One further step is required to com- 
plete the Catholic position. This ideal 
must be implemented in our daily lives. 
It follows that all relationships between 
the sexes must be patterned in such a 
way that it is normally possible to live 
according to this ideal. Briefly, this im- 
plies regulation of dating and courtship 
practices, of extra- and intra-marital 
relationships, of modesty in dress, 
speech and action, of art, entertain- 
ment, advertising and so on. These 
things are closely related. They directly 
effect each other because they are 
mutually supportive and dependent. In 
other words, if we wish to achieve the 
ideal, we must desire the conditions 
which make its realization possible.* 

These points merit greater emphasis 
than can be given here. As has been 
indicated, many fail to point out the 
logical relationship between the Catho- 
lic position on sex and the Catholic con- 
ception of the origin, nature and pur- 
pose of man. Furthermore, in dealing 
with the practical norms of conduct 
required by chastity and modesty, they 
do not make clear the logical, necessary 
connection between these norms and the 
Catholic ideal. Failure to point out 


* Father Thomas has discussed these rela- 
tions in earlier articles in SOCIAL ORDER: 
“Sex and Society” 4 (June, 1954), “Clothes, 
Culture and Modesty” 4 (November, 
1954), “Religion and the Child” 1 (May, 
1951), and “The Social Web of Marriage” 
6 (May, 1956). Reprints of these articles 
are available at 12c each, 10 for $1 with 
discounts for larger quantities. Payment 
must accompany order of $3 or less.—Ed. 
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these relationships prompts the modern 
criticism that the Catholic position on 
sex is “outmoded” and “unrealistic.” 


Forgotten Norms 


Our analysis of how the Catholic 
view of sex is derived makes it relative- 
ly easy to discover the source of modern 
confusion. Much of the confusion con- 
cerning the function of sex in Ameri- 
can society today has its origin in the 
fact that traditional (and still theoreti- 
cally approved) norms and practices 
were erected on a concept of the human 
person which is no longer accepted by 
many—and is no longer consciously 
recognized by many more as the only 
rational basis for the Christian code. 


Now the Christian approach to sex is 
logical and can become operative only 
if the human person is viewed in its 
integrity, that is, only if the person is 
considered capable of arriving at an ob- 
jective norm of morality and is judged 
morally responsible to God for his acts. 
In other words, the Christian approach 
implies that there are objective moral 
norms governing the use of sex and that 
the violations of these norms consti- 
tutes a moral evil or sin. This is the 
rationale of the Christian approach. To 
reject it is to render the norms and 
practices based on it meaningless and 
ultimately inoperative. 


Briefly, then, American society has 
rejected traditional restraints and con- 
trols over sex but has been unable to 
replace them, with the result we are 
gradually drifting toward non-regula- 
tion. The heart of the matter is that in 
rejecting the conception of human 
nature upon which the Christian ap- 
proach was based, modern men not only 
destroyed the foundation of traditional 
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restraints and controls but deprived 
themselves of the logical basis upon 
which they could erect new controls 
and restraints. 

Consequently, when dealing with 
modern errors, we must get to the heart 
of the matter. Just as our own ap- 
proach to sex is based on a clearly de- 
fined concept of the human person, we 
will discover that modern deviations in 
norms and conduct ultimately stem 
from a false definition of human na- 
ture. In the final analysis, this is the 
point at issue. It is a waste of time and 
energy to argue about practical norms 
of human conduct when there is no 
agreement concerning the nature of the 
human agent. Indeed, we will make a 
real contribution toward clarifying the 
current confusion if we do no more 
than uncover the implicit premises from 
which many current deviations are de- 
rived. 

Professor Sorokin has pointed out the 
confusion and chaos concerning sex into 
which contemporary American society 
has drifted. Although we find his solu- 
tion of total love somewhat vague, a 
reappraisal of our own position reveals 
many deficiencies. Unless these are 
remedied, we shall be ineffective in 
meeting the current challenge. Surely 
it is pointless to discuss specific pro- 
grams for promoting chastity and mod- 
esty if our basic orientation is wrong. 


We will not further the Christian 
cause, if our thinking reveals, what we 
have called, the misdirection of moral 
anger. Further, our practical programs 
will be inadequate if we are not capable 
of presenting an integrated approach. 
Finally, we will be ineffective in re- 
futing modern errors, unless we clearly 
understand the real source of these 
errors. 
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The Federal Curbs Inflation 


J. FRANK MORRIS 


“Now in our country,” said the 
Red Queen, “‘it takes all the running 
you can do to stay in the same place. 
If you want to get somewhere else, you 
must run at least twice as fast as that.” 


In these last few years many an 
American consumer has felt as if he 
had followed Alice into the land be- 
yond the looking-glass. No matter 
how much his income increased, he 
seemed to be staying in the same place. 
That is what inflation can do to the real 
income of a man whose money returns 
continue to increase: he will remain 
precisely in the same place. 

Since the war, with two minor set- 
backs, we have seen the cost-of-living 
constantly increasing. There are many 
contributing causes to this phenome- 
non. Wages and profits in the economy 
as a whole have been increasing more 
rapidly than productivity. This means 
more dollars are made available to buy 
relatively fewer products; the result 
has been an inevitable price increase. 
Government spending in general (even 
with a balanced budget), when it en- 
ters a market already near full capacity, 
will bid up the prices of the factors 





Vice President of the Marine Midland 
Trust Company, New York City, J. Frank 
Morris lectures at Fordham and at the 
American Institute of Banking. 
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“Leaning into 
the economic wind 


of production. Military spending in 
particular creates money income with- 
out putting any products on the con- 
sumer market. A so-called “favor- 
able” balance of trade means that we 
are selling more products abroad than 
we are buying from foreign countries. 
This further reduces the quantity of 
goods available on the domestic market 
and causes those which remain to rise 
in price. 

When such upward pressures on the 
cost-of-living continue for such a 
length of time in any country, it be- 
comes the duty of the central banking 
system of that country to do what it 
can to counter-balance the situation. 


The primary objective of the Federal 
Reserve System is “to help counteract 
inflationary and deflationary move- 
ments, and to share in creating condi- 
tions favorable to sustained high 
employment, stable values, growth of 
the country and a rising level of con- 
sumption.” William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Federal Reserve Chairman, put the 
matter more simply a few, years ago 
when he described the Board’s policy 


as “leaning into the economic wind.” 


1 The Federal Reserve System, Purposes and 


Functions, by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Washington, 
D. C., 1954, p. 1. 
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The only difficulty is that no one has 
devised an economic weathervane suf- 
ficiently sensitive to determine with 
any reasonable degree of certainty just 
which way the economic wind is blow- 
ing. At any one time in the economy 
there will be both inflationary and de- 
flationary signs. The market “bears” 
at the present time can point to a 
steady decline in stock market prices, 
car sales, residential housing and rail- 
road carloadings. The “bulls” have 
only to look at the rising price index 
to confirm their optimism.’ 

Each side can quote reputable econ- 
omists to support its position. Paul 
Samuelson in The Reporter of March 
7 leans toward the deflationary inter- 
pretation. John Galbraith in the Feb- 
ruary Aflantic maintains that living 
costs are not only out of control but 
that, given existing political realities, 
nothing can be done about it. This 
last opinion the Federal Reserve Board 
will not acccept. 

At this point a somewhat lengthy 
citation from Arthur Burns, until re- 
cently chief economic advisor to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, seems in order: 

We are living in an age that can be either 

one of inflation or of general price sta- 

bility, depending on the courage and wis- 


dom that private citizens and Government 
officials bring to their responsibilities. . . . 

Nowadays great numbers of ordinary 
citizens understand that inflation can wipe 
out their savings just as effectively as can 
prolonged unemployment. They under- 
stand that inflation creates hardships for 
many salaried workers as well as those 


According to the index of retail prices com- 
piled by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the consumer was confronted with a 
0.2 per cent price rise in February, 1957. 
The purchasing value of the consumer dol- 
lar fell to 96.5 cents (1953 dollar = 100 
cents); this was 2.4 cents below the Febru- 
ary, 1956 value. 
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living on pensions or on income from 
fixed-interest securities. . . . 

They know that inflation is often the 
precursor of depression and unemploy- 
ment. Most important of all, they know 
that inflation is not an act of God, and 
they believe that a mature people should 
be able to conduct their private and pub- 
lic affairs so as to avoid both inflation and 
deflation.* 

The Federal Reserve agrees with Dr. 
Burns that severe inflations and de- 
flations can be controlled and that it 
must play its part in such control. In 
general the method is this: when in- 
flation is the problem, excess invest- 
ment is discouraged by making credit 
more expensive; when there is danger 
of deflation, investment is encouraged 
by making credit cheaper. 


Fed's Weapons 


The Federal Reserve System has 
available three main methods for con- 
trolling the flow of credit: changes in 
reserve requirements, open market op- 
erations and the currently controversial 
discount operations. In addition, the 
Federal Reserve at times may impose 
selective controls regulating terms and 
conditions on which credit of certain 
types may be extended. These include 
real estate and consumer credit and 
credit for purchasing or carrying se- 
curities. 

The word “reserve” is a talisman of 
Federal’s basic function of holding re- 
serves to protect owners of demand de- 
posits. Within fixed limits, established 
by legislation and under the System’s 
Board of Governors, member banks are 


required to maintain deposits at the 


8 Arthur F. Burns, former Chairman, Council 
of Economic Advisors (Address before the 
National Federation of Financial Analysts’ 
Societies, Boston, May 21, 1956) as cited 
in Economic Intelligence of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, March, 
1957, p. 1. 
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Federal Reserve bank of their district 
in amounts currently varying from 
12 per cent for country banks to 20 
per cent for New York and Chicago 
banks. An increase in the amount of 
reserves that a member bank must 
maintain at Federal will reduce the 
bank’s lending power by several times 
the amount represented by the increased 
reserves. Let us suppose that a bank 
is required to maintain a reserve equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent of its demand de- 
posits and those deposits amount to 
$100 million. Under these conditions, 
it is required to keep a completely 
sterile balance of $20 million at its 
district Federal Reserve bank. If the 
requirement is increased to 22 per cent, 
then $2 million additional must be add- 
ed to that bank’s required reserve to 
cover the same demand deposits of $100 
million. Since that $2 million had pre- 
viously supported $10 million of de- 
mand deposits, the bank is forced to 
sell investments or to liquidate loans 
and their equivalent deposits to adjust 
its position. The changing of reserve 
requirements is a large, blunt instru- 
ment for affecting the supply of credit 
money and consequently is rarely used. 
Required reserves are currently pushing 
the maximum limits permitted under 
present law. 

Open market operations is a term 
used to describe the buying and selling 
of securities in the open financial 
markets by the Federal Reserve. The 
principal kind of security (commonly 
called “‘paper”) in which the Federal 
Reserve is authorized to deal consists 
in obligations of the government. If 
the Federal Reserve wishes to increase 
the amount of credit available, it will 
buy government securities. The seller 
will deposit his check in his own bank 
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which will, in turn, deposit the check 
in its own account at the Reserve bank. 
With its reserve at Federal increased, 
the bank will then be able to increase 
its own loans by a multiple of at least 
five times the amount of the original 
security purchase. Should the Federal 
desire to decrease the supply of credit, 
it will sell government securities. The 
buyer will pay for the paper by a check 
on his own bank to the Federal. This 
will reduce the reserve of the bank at 
Federal and, in the absence of excess 
reserves, could induce a contraction of 
the bank’s loans. 

To a commercial bank an important 
advantage of membership in the Federal 
Reserve is the privilege of obtaining 
additional reserves by borrowing from 





its district bank. Through this mem- 
bership the commercial bank gains ad- 
diticnal reserves and thereby increases 
its capacity to extend credit. It does 
this either by rediscounting its own 
customers’ notes or, using paper from 
its holdings as collateral, by borrowing 
on its own note. The process of re- 
discounting is quite simple. If an in- 
dividual wishes to borrow $1,0@0 from 
a bank for a year, the bank will first 
discount the note. That is, it will first 
deduct interest from the amount it 
hands over to the borrower. If the in- 
terest rate is § per cent, the borrower 
will receive only $950 in return for his 
promise to pay $1,000 a year later. If 
the bank making this loan is itself sub- 
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sequently in need of money, it may sell 
or rediscount this note at its district 
Reserve bank. Thus, if the commercial 
bank went to its district Reserve bank 
on the day it made the loan and, if the 
rediscount rate was 4 per cent, it would 
receive $960 for the note in question. 
The rate charged for discounts and ad- 
vances is known as the “‘rediscount 
rate.” If this rate is kept low, member 
banks are encouraged to borrow re- 
serves and increase their own loans. As 
the rate goes up a contraction of loans 
should normally follow.‘ 


Since March, 1955, the discount rate 
has been raised six times. On each occa- 
sion alarmists have predicted that such 
action would precipitate a_ recession. 
Let us look at the record as expressed 
in a brief table.’ 











productivity has increased and the price 
index has continued to rise. If any- 
thing at all is indicated, it would seem 
that the Federal Reserve has been over- 
conservative in raising interest rates. 


Objections to the Federal Reserve 
policy of raising interest rates have 
come from two directions. One side ob- 
jects to the tightness of money. It 
argues that, as a result of higher in- 
terest rates, small business is penalized, 
low-cost housing is discouraged, the 
building of schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages and other socially desirable insti- 
tutions is rendered extremely difficult. 
To this objection it can be answered 
that such institutions would be even 
more severely injured if a runaway in- 
flation was allowed to have its head. 
There is, of course, the possibility of 











Work Industria 





F.R. B. Wholesale 

Month Rate! Jobless2 Week Production Price 

% % Hrs. Index3 Index3 

March, 1955 1% 5.03 40.6 135 110.0 
April, 1955 1% 4.65 40.2 136 110.5 
Aug., 1955 2 3.30 40.6 140 110.9 
Sept., 1955 21, 3.21 40.9 142 111.7 
Nov., 1955 2% 3.56 41.2 143 111.2 
April, 1956 2%, 3.86 40.3 143 113.6 
Aug., 1956 3 3.19 40.3 142 114.7 
Dee., 1956 3 3.70 41.0 147 116.3 
Jan., 1957 3 4.48 40.2 146 116.9 








1 Rediscount Rate of Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
* Unemployed as a percentage of civilian working force. 


* 1947-1949 = 100. 











This table shows that since the Fed- 
eral Reserve has started to raise the in- 
terest rate unemployment has decreased, 
hours worked have remained stable, 


- 


In practice the commercial banks have, in 
recent years, been borrowing against gov- 
ernment securities rather than against cus- 
tomers’ paper because this is the less ex- 
pensive procedure. The example in the 
text is used merely to illustrate the process. 
New York Times, March 3, 1957, Business 
Section, p. 10. 
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rationing credit. But the determination 
as to which potential borrowers are the 
more deserving is a decision which the 
Federal Reserve does not wish to take 
upon itself. 

The Federal Reserve System did so, 
of course, during the Korean war with 
fair effects, although it had only the 
means of moral suasion at its command. 
Today, it has been regulating margin 
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requirements by insisting that the pur- 
chaser of listed stock advance 70 per 
cent of the price of his investment or 
speculation. Total regulation of all 
credit, however, would imply a degree 
of political control of the economy 
worrisome to any serious believer in our 
democratic processes. 


Combined Effort Needed 


The second objection is more serious. 
Why has the cost-of-living continued 
to rise in the face of Federal Reserve 
policy? To this we can only answer 
that the Federal cannot do the job 
alone. If individuals and other gov- 
ernment agencies continue to pursue 
inflationary policies, all the efforts of 
the Federal will inevitably fail. The 
Federal can hold its finger in the dike 
but it cannot alone resist the flood. 
There are a myriad of consumer credit 
financial institutions beyond the control 
of the Federal. Among these are building 
and loan associations, private insurance, 
pension funds, private placement of 
security issues and a host of others. 


While it is perhaps too early to dis- 
cern with certainty a significant trend, 
the recent increased rate of saving is 
encouraging to note. Since inflation is 
too much money chasing too few goods, 
the tendency of too many people to 
spend all—or even more than all—of 
their earnings has made for rising 
prices. And excessive consumer ex- 
penditure occurred at a time of massive 
economic expansion when there was an 
unusual demand for investment funds. 
The president of the Marine Midland 
Trust Company noted that fact in his 
recent Annual Report: “The expansion 
of the national economy has been at 
such a rate that savings have not accu- 
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mulated sufficiently fast to take care 
of this growth and has resulted in an 
upward revision of interest rates in gen- 
eral.” To stimulate the trend toward 
larger savings, the Federal Reserve has 
permitted its members to pay 3 per cent 
on time deposits and the Treasury 
counts on appropriate legislation to per- 
mit it to pay 3% per cent on savings 


bonds. 


The Federal Reserve does not claim 
that its policy decisions are the fruit of 
omniscience. Chairman Martin, in a 
speech before the National Press Club 
iast month, stated that the Board’s gov- 


ernors have no certainty as to which 
way the business currents are running. 
And until they know, the Federal Re- 
serve will follow a policy of passive 
credit restraint, neither tightening nor 
loosening the nation’s money supply. 
But it feels that its policies are defend- 
able. They are the best it can devise 
with the information it has. And that 
is all that can be expected of any man, 
or institution or even banker. 


In the final accounting little can be 
done about inflation unless public opin- 
ion wants something done about it. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY: 3 


The Cinema of Tomorrow 


NEIL P. HURLEY, S.J. 


It is now in order to examine the 
pressures of economic change on the 
motion picture industry after World 
War Il—pressures which loosened the 
shackles of creativity in Hollywood. 

When the Federal Courts in 1946 
forced a divorce of movie producers 
from the theatres that displayed their 
wares, they most likely did not know 
that they were instrumental in raising 
the future standard of quality in 
American motion pictures.’ Before the 
divorce, block booking and intercom- 
pany arrangements assured Grade-B 
pictures a showing. Now films are in 
effect auctioned off to exhibitors with 
quality reaping the greatest return.” 
Another blow was levelled at marginal 
films by the imposition by the British 
of a heavy tax on imported American 
films in 1947. The severe competition 
offered by TV was the kiss of death for 
B pictures and mediocre A pictures. In 
the period from 1946 to 1952 an in- 
verse ratio of movie attendance and the 
purchase of TV sets was noted.” Just 
as after World War I, the motion pic- 


1 Robert Brady, “The Problem of Monopoly,” 
Ibid., p. 125. 

2 Loc. cit. 

® Changing Industry Patterns, New York, 
Council of Motion Picture Organizations, 
November, 1954, pp. 1, 2. 
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ture siphoned off that portion of the 
audience which had previously patron- 
ized vaudeville and the more common 
forms of popular entertainment, so too 
after World War Il TV captured the 
audience that had formerly supported 
the “formula” motion picture.“ This 
phenomenon has left a more critical 
audience who will settle for nothing less 
than superior films. 

The competitive impact of TV plus 
the other factors mentioned earlier 
have helped the independent producer 
inasmuch as quality and not mass ap- 
peal is now the target. The independent 
is unique; he picks his own material, 
lines up the production company he 
wants, arranges his own financing, 
rents studio facilities, bears the loss or 
reaps the profit from the production.” 
Whereas the major producers control 
every phase of the economic life of a 
picture, from its birth on the sound 
stages to the actual delivery to the con- 


* Jerry Wald, “On the Emergence of a Ma- 
ture Movie Medium,” The N. Y. Times, 
Sunday Theatre Section, Oct. 2, 1955, p. 5. 

5 “A Turn for the Bigger,” Business Week, 
Nov. 14, 1953, p. 146. 





The academic field of concentration of Neil 
P. Hurley, S.J., is that of government con- 
trol of economic life. Previous installments 
of this series appeared in our January and 
March issues. 
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sumer, the independent producer owns 
no distributing company or theatres.° 

The advantage of the independent is 
the opportunity to indulge his artistic 
whims—at the risk of financial loss, 
obviously, since the motion picture in- 
dustry is the only art form which must 
show a financial profit to endure. The 
desire for individual integrity and self- 
expression was described by Nunnally 
Johnson, a Hollywood writer: ‘There 
is a difference when you are completely 
on your own. It’s hard to explain ex- 
cept as a sort of personal satisfaction in 
being able to follow the thing all the 
way through.” 

The rash of independent producers 
which broke out after World War II 
was described by Time magazine: 

For years the major studios, by control- 

ling distribution, had been able to force 

exhibitors to take four or five grade B pic- 

tures for one star-studded hit. To many a 

Hollywood artist, this situation was in- 

tolerable; they wanted to make better pic- 

tures. Led by such stalwarts as Nunnally 

Johnson, Fox’s highest-paid writer ($3,500 

a week), the gilded slaves quit to start 

their own corporations.® 
The independent producer stimulates 
competition and thus enhances the 
quality of the product he markets. Such 
pictures as Leo McCarey’s Going My 
Way (1944) and Samuel Goldwyn’s 
The Best Years of Our Lives (1946) 
set high standards of workmanship for 
the major producers to aim at. 


The withdrawal of the freedom of 
the primary artist (the director) which 
characterized the industry for two dec- 
ades (1926-1946) and which made 
American film productions abound in 


® Donald M. Nelson, “The Independent Pro- 
ducer,” The Annals, 254 (November, 1947), 
p. 51. 

7 Quoted in Nelson’s article, ibid., p. 50. 

8 Cf. Time, November 5, 1945. 
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treacle and mediocrity has slowly been 
restored. The artistic recrudescence 
which the industry has been undergoing 
has been integrally linked with the eco- 
nomic complexion of movie making, 
contrary to what one authority seems 
to hold: 
In practice, therefore, the film industry 
is almost wholly guided by profit-making 
motives; and, in so far as this is the 
case, the impending economic revival will 
. . . lower once again the standard of 
commercial films. 
Permanent improvement, therefore, if 
possible at all, is to be looked for where 
profit-making is only a secondary issue.° 
The attempt to provide films of supe- 
rior quality and artistic content has 
been based on the precious time-de- 
mands which the average American ex- 
periences. Add to this the fact that the 
intelligence level of the American pub- 
lic is constantly rising, even though im- 
perceptibly at times, and one can see 
that profit-making and art in this 
unique medium are not exclusive. 


The new era in motion picture pro- 
duction was ushered in by new projec- 
tion techniques such as Cinerama, the 
first of the wide-screen devices. In the 
wake of Cinerama have come Cinema- 
scope, Vistavision, Todd-AO and an as- 
sortment of 3-D techniques, all designed 


to capture public interest.** Screen pro- 


® Spottiswoode, op. cit., p. 95. 

1°%It is noteworthy that Edwin Porter, the pio- 
neer who directed The Great Train Rob- 
bery, was experimenting with three-dimen- 
sional films some 40 years ago. He used 
two cameras and threw the pictures on the 
screen by means of two projectors. A 
lorgnette with red glass for one eye and 
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jection techniques, however, are only 
incidental attractions as the success of 
such recent conventional black-and- 
white pictures as On the Waterfront 
(1954), Blackboard Jungle (1954), 
Marty (1955), Desperate Hours 
(1956), Patterns (1956) and The Ca- 
tered Affair (1956) proves. (The fact 
that three of those films were taken 
from TV programs and one from a 
Broadway play indicates, incidentally, 
how indebted the industry is to other 
media."*) Someone has said that there 
is nothing wrong with Hollywood 
which a good story cannot cure. This 
has proven true. On the Waterfront 
was made at the modest cost of $820,- 
000 and will earn $10,000,000 for Co- 
lumbia.** Concentrating on improving 


the quality of their films, the major 
Hollywood studios and the independents 
working on percentage deals make an- 
nually about one-half the pictures that 


were turned out in the former halcyon 
“assembly-line” days of motion picture 
production.** 

Another stimulus to quality is the 
understandable desire for American 
producers and directors to compete in 
the world market with the production 
of Europe and even Asia. With a great- 
er propensity for realism and _ social 
themes, the continental school of di- 


green for the other gave three-dimensional 
order to what was otherwise a hopeless 
swirl. Cf. Adolph Zukor (with Dale Kram- 
er), The Public Is Never Wrong, Putnam, 
New York, 1953, pp. 120-121. 

14“Today the literary output of the entire 
world, in all its original languages, is 
scanned by moviedom’s story analysts as a 
matter of course, and producers in Holly- 
wood receive the gross results of their 
efforts.” William J. Fadiman, “The Source 
of Movies,” The Annals, op. cit., p. 37. 

12Bosley Crowther, op. cit., p. 5. 

18In 1954 Hollywood producers and independ- 
ent studios made a total of 264 pictures, 
roughly 1% the number turned out in the 
pre-World War II period. Loc. cit. 
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rectors is still a leaven in the artistic 
mass of movie makers. 

Consider the symbolism of Henri 
Georges Clouzot’s The Wages of Fear 
(1955): the picture opens with a close- 
up of four fat roaches, tied at intervals 
along a piece of string. Struggling in 
the dust with legs flailing in despera- 
tion, they cannot escape the fateful 
thread that links them one to another. 
As the story develops, it becomes ap- 
parent to the discerning viewer that the 
four roaches are the four derelicts 
stranded in a Central American oil 
town. Clouzot’s frames are exquisitely 
cold and harsh, filled with mocking 
juxtapositions, distinctive moods and 
adroit camera techniques. Because 
American films historically have been 
geared for an intellectually young audi- 
ence, the masterful use of symbolism 
has been neglected since it is not always 
obvious.“ How many, for example, 
perceived that the blind man’s tapping 
of his cane in John Ford’s The Informer 
represented the moral blindness of Gyp- 
po, the informer. 

Elia Kazan—along with the daring 
and original Zinnermann, Huston and 
Stevens—has the sensitivity for mood 
and camera bravura of an American 
director sufficient to compete with the 
best of foreign films within the past 
decade."* American producers can learn 


14°The decline of frequent movie attendance 
with increasing age is very sharp. No 
other mass medium shows a comparable 
trend.” Paul F. Lazarfeld, “Audience Re- 
search in the Movie Field, “The Annals, 
op. cit., pp. 162-163. Leo A. Handel, 
Hollywood Looks at Its Audience, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1950, 
pp. 102-103. 

15Kazan has avoided the trite “happy end- 
ing” (which is whistled out of the air) 
and the temptations to resort to “Holly- 
wood fog.”: “Despite the fact that the 
Hollywood fog which hangs over modern 
life as portrayed in film is cleared from 
time to time, the basic stereotype holds 
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from European films such as Vittoria 
de Sica’s Shoeshine (1947), Bicycle 
Thief (1949) and Umberto D. (1955); 
Robert Rosselini’s Paisan (1948); G. 
W. Pabst’s The Last Ten Days of Hit- 
ler (1956); and Ferderico Fellini’s La 
Strada (1956). The Japanese film in- 
dustry has burgeoned forth dramatically 
with brilliant use of colors. Recent 
Japanese pictures of high quality are 
Rashomon (1952), Ugetsu (1954), 
Gate of Hell (1954), Samurai (1956) 
and The Phantom Horse (1956).*° Cer- 
tainly these pictures have a dramatic 
impact and artistic quality which tran- 
scends mere entertainment. By means 
of the camera’s eye, they force the 
spectator into “the profoundest deeps 
of life’—a trait which the Russian di- 
rector Vsevolod Pudovkin held to be 
the true stamp of cinematographic art. 
Unlike the American movies, foreign 
films traditionally have been produced 
on relatively smaller budgets. The need 
for minimizing the risk of great losses 
is thus mitigated. In addition, the in- 
telligence quotient of the average Euro- 
pean theatre-goer on balance appears to 
be higher than that of the average 
American movie-goer.”’ 


The freedom given the primary artist 


consistently. Where the economics of life 
make naked the terror of a return to a 
bad old world, the southern California mist 
moves in and obscures the truth.” Abraham 
Polensky, ‘The Best Years of Our Lives,” 
a review in the Hollywood Quarterly, II 
(April 1947), p. 259. 


16Cf. Shinobu et Marcel Guiglaris, Le Cinéma 
Japonais. Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1956, 
pp. 144-209. 


17In this country the opportunity is greater 
for lower-educated people to afford the ex- 
pense of movie-going as contrasted with 
the people of other countries where the 
middle class is not as strong. This does 
not imply that foreign films do not con- 
tribute their share of mediocre films. The 
U. S. only gets the better imports. Cf. 
Lazarfeld, op. cit., p. 163. 
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is generally broader in Europe, although 
this is rapidly changing, given the cur- 
rent economic arrangement in the 
United States, whereby independent 
producers can share the melon, if there 
is any.” The motives of profit and art 
often lie in the same direction. 


Cultural Blossoming? 

In summary, then, we note that the 
movie industry, from an economic 
vantage point, is ideally disposed for a 
cultural efflorescence. The reasons have 
been: (1) the divorce of the producers 
from the theatres, (2) the British tax 
on American motion pictures, (3) the 
meteoric rise of TV as a mass entertain- 
ment medium and (4) the unfavorable 
prestige competition which top Euro- 
pean and Japanese films have afforded. 
From a survey of the medium as an 
indubitable art form and from a brief 
recital of its history and economic 
growth, can we conclude anything 
about what direction the industry 
should take to realize the fullest artistic 
potential which is consonant with the 
financial success of such a collective 
art endeavor? 

Though it is the only art form which 
demands commercial success to survive, 
the motion picture is not a product 
which is like any other economic com- 
modity.”® It has a cultural impact which 
one observer has aptly described: 


The motion picture is one product which 
is never completely consumed, for the very 


18This does not mean that the European cine- 


ma is not without its problems. For some 
of the pressing problems confronting the 
European studios, cf. “Problémes Pan 
omiques du Cinéma Européen,” Télé- 
Ciné, (Nos. 32-3) 1952, pp. 1-18. Also, 
“Qui Produit Les Films en France,” Radio 
Cinéma Télévision, 9 Janvier (No. 260) 
1955, pp. 4-5. 


19Cf. the thesis of Henri Agel, Le Cinéma 
A-t-il Une Ame? Les Editions du Cerf, 
Paris, 1954. 
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good reason that it is never entirely for- 
gotten by those who see it. It leaves be- 
hind it a residue, or deposit, of imagery 
and association, and this fact makes it a 
product unique in our tremendous list of 
export items.”° 
The industry should seek to exploit 
fresh techniques and off-beat themes 
which do not falsify the American 
modus vivendi but which capture the 
virtues and weaknesses of our con- 
temporary world. Pictures such as On 
the Waterfront (1954), Marty (1955) 
and The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
(1956) are of this genre. In this way 
a balanced presentation of the mores of 
this country can be given along with 
quality art and entertainment.” Eisen- 
stein, though propagating a politico- 
social philosophy odious to the West, 
embodied art in his films. As a tool 
for international understanding and 
cultural dissemination the cinema is 
without a peer: 
It [the motion picture] is the only art 
which all the peoples of the world today 
commonly enjoy. It is the only medium of 
communication in which all the peoples of 
the world can speak to one another in the 
universal language of pictures . . . The 
community of film spectators is a symbol 
of the world community to come. Know- 
ing each other through the film, the most 
widely diverse human groups begin to get 
the feeling of what it means to be resi- 
dents of the same race.”** 
The demands of the ideal film are com- 
mon to all peoples; they are, as the 


20Gerard M. Mayer, “American Motion Pic- 


tures in World Trade,” The Annals, etc., 
op. cit., p. 34. 

*1For a discussion of how the film industry 
was meeting its obligation to present “a 
balanced portrayal of American life” 
abroad cf. Harry L. Hansen, “Hollywood 
and International Understanding.” Harvard 
Business Review, Autumn 1945, p. 28. 

22Eric Johnston, “The Motion Picture on the 
Threshold of a Decisive Decade,” Annual 
Report to the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., New York, 1946, pp. 7-8. 
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Holy Father has indicated, three: 
“truth, goodness, beauty—defractions, 
as it were, across the prism of con- 
sciousness, of the boundless realm of be- 
ing which extends beyond man.. .”” 


When one considers the awakening 
of consciousness of man in the modern 
era of psychology, sociology, history, 
anthropology and every branch of the 
vegetative, animal and human king- 
doms, the range of plots and documen- 
taries about life which are suitable to 
portray truth, goodness and beauty are 
unlimited. 

The camera’s eye, under the direction 
of an astute director, can pierce the 
superficial actions of the characters and 
lay bare their inner thoughts. This was 
superbly rendered by Lawrence Olivier 
in his production of Hamlet (1948); 
contrary to conventional interpretations 
Olivier utilized the modern findings of 
depth psychology for the characteriza- 
tions of Hamlet and Gertrude.** Here 
the use of symbolism, the close-up, the 
inner monologue or stream of con- 
sciousness and montage are cogent tech- 
niques for penetrating the surface ac- 
tivities of actors.” Anyone reviewing 
some of the classic films of the silent 
era such as Potemkin, Birth of a Nation 
and Siegfried will see some of the ar- 


28Pope Pius XII, Address to the Delegates to 


the Rome Congess of the International 
Union of Theatre Owners and Film Dis- 
tributors, Oct. 28, 1955. 


**The Film Hamlet (ed. by Brenda Crass), 
The Saturn Press, London, 1948, 75 pp. 


25Those interested in further readings on the 
cultural relations of the cinema to the 
techniques of production should consult: 
Regards Neufs Sur Le Cinéma. Collection 
Peuple et Culture Aux Editions due Seuil, 
Paris, 1953; Marcel Martin, Le Language 
Cinématographique. Editions du Cerf, Paris; 
Bela Balazs, Der Film. Globus Verlag, Vi- 
enna, 1949; Rudolf Arnheim, Film Als 
Kunst. Rowolt Verlag, Berlin, 1932; Guido 
Aristarco, Storia delle teoriche de film. 
Einaudi, Turin, 1951. 
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tistic qualities which insure survival for 
these early screen efforts. The avant- 
garde efforts of the late Jean Vigo and 
René Clair in France indicate some of 
the hitherto unexplored _ territories 
which are reserved exclusively to the 
film.”° 

As for instructional films, Walt Dis- 
ney’s cinematographic wild-life films 
and his historic melodramas have defi- 
nite value for both young and old alike. 
The short and feature-length films of 
the Swedish  director-photographer 
Arne Sucksdorff are superior in this 
classification. He has won a high repu- 
tation for short films such as Symphony 
of a City (1948) and The Gull (1951) 
as well as for his feature-length film 
The Great Adventure (1955). The 
British have put out similar films of a 
high order such as Thursday’s Children 
(1955), a film dealing with the in- 
struction of deaf-mute children. Allen 
H. Miner turned out a crisp documen- 
tary film, The Naked Sea (1955). Mr. 


Miner is seriously entertaining a similar 


production about prostitution, The 
Story of Jane Doe." Obviously such a 
film would only be for adults. Serious 


studies, not of the dramatic exposé 
variety, can be made of alcoholism, ad- 
diction to narcotics and other social 
and individual problems.” 


26Cf, Siegfried Kracauer, “Jean Vigo,” The 
Hollywood Quarterly, Vol. II (April, 1947), 
pp. 261-263. 

27) | . Mr. Miner is a serious film-maker 
who learned his craft as an Army combat 
photographer and by making documentar- 
ies for such clients as the Dutch government 
and the Roman Catholic Church. He re- 
ports that his friends in the Jesuit order, 
when apprised of his intention to record 
the social, emotional and psychological 
factors that tend to create prostitutes, told 
him, ‘It’s about time someone did an hon- 
est story.’” Oscar Godbout, “Hollywood 
Scene,” New York Times, Theatre Section, 
July 8, 1956, p. 5. 

*8The long-awaited revision of the 1930 
Movie Production Code was published on 
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A Neglected Field 


One of the most neglected fields of 
interest has been that of the saints. I 
have often thought that a penetrating 
screen portrayal of St. Paul or St. 
Francis Xavier would exhaust all the 
talent of the industry. Certainly Jean 
Delannoy’s God Needs Men (1951), 
Maurice Cloche’s Monsieur Vincent 
(1949) and Robert Bressen’s Diary of 
A Country Priest (1954) were stirring 
pictorializations in the best French tra- 
dition of the inner conflicts and tri- 
umphs of the clergy.” The artistic hori- 
zons for camera documentation are 
limitless.”° 

Action films, which focus on man’s 
passions, longings and inner turmoil, 
offer a rich field for the movie industry. 
Undoubtedly the dominant type of 
film shown in popular theatres, the 





December 11, 1956. It permits the filming 
“within the limits of good taste” of scenes 
dealing with the illicit sale and use of 
narcotics, abortion, prostitution and the 
kidnapping of children. The prohibition of 
any treatment of mercy-killing is main- 
tained and more explicit language is found 
in the sections dealing with murder, bru- 
tality, sexuality and promiscuity. 


2°Cf. Pierre LeProhon, 
Cinéma Francais. Les 
Paris, 1954, 190 pp. For two excellent 
studies on the possibility of spiritual 
themes in the cinema cf. Henri Agel et 
Amedee Ayfre, Le Cinéma et le sacré. Les 
Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1954; also Rene 
Ludmann, C.SS.R., Cinéma, Foi et Morale. 
Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1956. 


Cinquante Ans de 
Editions du Cerf, 


*°Pope Pius XII mentions such films as those 
which describe “different races, customs, 
folklore, civilizations and, more in detail, 
the methods of work, the agricultural sys- 
tems, the traffic routes by land, sea and 
air, means of communication, types of 
houses and residences in different ages. 
gathered from the objects in many stages 
of their development, which includes the 
movements from primitive huts of leaves 
and branches and goes on to the stately 
dwellings, the architectural monuments, 
the lofty skyscrapers of modern cities.” 
Cf. the address to the International Union 
of Theatre Owners and Film Distributors, 
op. cit., p. 101. 
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action film, must weave the separate 
threads of violence, love, psychological 
reactions and emotions into a unifying 
thread of significant moment. Contrast 
the historical fidelity and care which 
Robert Rossen took in filming Alex- 
ander the Great (1956) with the con- 
ventional blood and lust theme in How- 
ard Hughes’ treatment of Ghengis 
Khan in The Conqueror (1956). The 
latter picture cost $6 million to film, 
whereas the former cost $4 million. 
Since the motion picture deals with a 
mass audience with correspondingly 
lower resistance to suggestion, themes 
of violence and sex should not be aban- 
doned but subordinated to the main 
lines of action as they are in the Bible, 
in Shakespeare and even in Alec Paton’s 
two novels Cry the Beloved Country 
and Too Late the Phalarope.” Excel- 
lent examples of this technique are 
Detective Story (1951) and A Place in 
the Sun (1951). Both were mature 
adaptions of adult literature. 

The action films which combine high 
art with great entertainment are those 
that “reflect brave deeds stirred and 
spurred by the noblest of feelings.” Elia 





81Cf, John Fearon, O.P., “Movies and Mor- 
als,” America, June 5, 1954, pp. 277-279. 
Fr. Fearon here points out another danger 
of the industry—viz, suggesting sexually 
stimulating objects which, as psychologists 
testify, are more attractive in apprehension 
than in reality. It is easy, he indicates, to 
capitalize on situations which depend on 
the conditioned sexual stimulus-response 
arc of the masses. (p. 278) On the subtle 
adverse psychic effects of movies on mass 
audiences cf. L. S. Kubie, “Psychiatry in 
the Films,” Hollywood Quarterly, Il, (Jan. 
1947) 113-117. 
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Kazan’s Viva Zapata (1952), though a 
financial failure, and John Huston’s 
Moby Dick (1956) are such films. 
The emotions and trials of men are 
common; tragedy and melodrama, de- 
spite nationalistic settings, unite peo- 
ples when they touch the elemental 
humian responses in a poignant manner. 
It is the universalizing quality of mo- 
tion pictures that stamps them with en- 
during value, not the lengthy tissue of 
violent, passion-ridden scenes with no 
insights into human nature or elevation 
from the sordid description of concrete 
events. 


Propensity for Generalization 
Shelley has marked this difference: 


There is this difference between a story 
and a poem, that a story is a catalogue 
of detached facts, which have no other 
connection than time, place, circumstance, 
cause and effect; the other is the crea- 
tion of actions according to the unchang- 
able forms of human nature, as existing 
in the mind of the Creator, which is it- 
self the image of all other minds.*? 


It is this propensity for generalization 
which is the quintessence of art and 
civilization. Apropos of this, it has 
been said: 


The whole powerful play of art consists 
in truthfulness to reality and in the ability 
to clothe the substance of being with 
fascinating forms. 


Unless the movements of film images are 
endowed with the vibration of an inward 
poetical rhythm, they stop short at mere 
superficial appearance. . . 

The supreme distinction between some 
countries and others is the predominance 
of the spirit in the course of their history, 


®2Quotation of Percy Bysshe Shelley in Er- 


nest Lindgren, The Art of the Film, Allen 
& Unwin, London, p. 169. 


*8For instance, it is doubtful that an Eskimo 
has much capacity for generalization. He 
cannot explain himself nor his people. Cf. 
Kabloona, Cape, London, 1941, pp. 121- 
1 
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with its impulses toward ardent and 
exemplary civilizing enterprises and not 
that of an insatiable materialism, bent on 
ambitious commerce.** 

Allowance will be duly made for at- 
tributing “materialism” to other na- 
tions. 


As for comedy, there is always room 
for freshness and originality. The two 
greatest individualists in the American 
motion picture industry are comedians: 
Charlie Chaplin and Walt Disney. The 
creation of entertaining films which 
strike emotional cords deeper than the 
funny-bone are not common. One of 
the more ingenious comedians in this 
vein is Jacques Tati, a French cross be- 
tween Harry Langdon and Charlie 
Chaplin. Tati’s Mr. Hulot’s Holiday 
(1954) and The Big Day (1952) were 
a few cuts above the ordinary comedy. 
The British actor with (among other 
talents) a genius for comedy, Alec 
Guiness, has exhibited a strain of ar- 
tistic genius in his many lighter un- 
dertakings. 


Latent Potentialities 


The objective of this three-part 
article, the author admits, has been a 
vast one. The continual cry of the 
eternal conflict between economics and 
art has been raised again and again. 
Courage and creativity go together; 
risk is something endemic to the im- 
perishable achievements of man’s spirit. 
As a tool for enlarging man’s conscious- 
ness the cinema holds out boundless 
hope.”” If the American motion picture 
industry has not exploited the oppor- 


%4Cf. The Spanish Cinema, op. cit., pp. 13-14 
and p. 15. 

*5The possibilities of artistic achievement in 
the movie industry, despite its complex 
economic structure, are discussed ably in 
two excellent works: Roger Manvell, The 
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tunities for artistic and cultural de- 
velopment as fully as it might have, it 
can no longer plead the excuse of com- 
mercial restrictions. If we are to take 
our place in the community of nations 
as a leader, we must show forth the 
fruits of our thought and aspirations in 
our celluloid ambassadors. 





Plato has said: ‘“What is honored in a 
country is cultivated there.”** Let us 
hope that even the economic motive 
may be a spur toward enabling the in- 
dustry to display America’s cultural 
wares to all nations in its finest settings. 
This is the ambition of at least one 
movie executive: 

. . . The motion picture as a medium of 
communication to remind men everywhere 
that they are brothers is a concept worthy 
to challenge the best minds in the in- 
dustry. Great art should cross, and his- 
torically has crossed frontiers and cen- 
turies as impersonally as does the weather. 
Painting, song, story, and now the mo- 
tion picture, if close to enough humanity, 
are for the enjoyment of all.*” 


As the movie industry continues to 
grow “close to humanity,” it will dis- 
cover the vast latent potentialities of 
the medium as an agency for art and 
for universal education. 


Film and the Public. Penguin Books, Bal- 
timore, 1955, pp. 186-192, and Henri Le- 
Maitre, Beaux-Arts et Cinéma. Les Edi- 
tions du Cerf, Paris, 1956, pp. 91-125. 


86Plato, The Republic, Book VIII. 
87Cf. Mayer, op. cit., p. 36. 
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The decision of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union in 1953 to appoint an 
appeals board, composed of non-members 
of the union, and to give it power to re- 
view and reverse intra-union disciplinary 
actions drew a mixed response from union 
executives. Early last month the United 
Automobile Workers imitated the Uphol- 
sterers’ example. The size of UAW and 
its position in the labor movement, as well 
as the atmosphere created by disclosures 
before the McClellan Committee, may lead 
other unions to seriously consider adoption 
of similar devices. 

Writing in sOcIAL ORDER in January, 
1954, Mr. Clinton Golden, at that time 
executive director of the Trade Union Fel- 
lowship Program at Harvard University, 
and former official of the United Steel- 
workers, said: 

There is without doubt some actual need 

for such an institution, even though in 

general, members of unions have demon- 
strated great capacity for democratic 
self-government and concern for the civil 
rights of individual members. The initi- 
ative taken by the Upholsterers’ Union 
deserves public commendation. Similar 
action taken voluntarily by other interna- 
tional unions, regardless of actual and 
current need, would dramatically demon- 
strate the capacity for self-government 
and greatly enhance the public position of 
labor organizations, 

On the other hand, A. Philip Randolph, 

president of the International Brotherhood 

of Sleeping Car Porters, was sceptical: 

I am of the opinion that the civil rights 

of members of trade unions should be left 

to the trade unions themselves. . . . I 

doubt the wisdom of the membership re- 

lationship in a trade union being left to 
any form of control by an extra-union 
agency. 
Similarly, Mr. A. J. Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machinists: 

It is my considered opinion that labor 

unions, like all other institutions, must 

be permitted to deal with all their own 
internal affairs. If in exceptional cases 
the actions of unions in dealing with in- 
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Union Public Review Boards 


ternal affairs violate rights or laws, our 
courts have already provided ready re- 
course for those adversely affected. 
The Automobile Workers, in fact, seem 
to have gone much farther. Not only will 
its Public Review Board have the power 
to uphold, modify or reverse decisions of 
the union’s international executive board 
on appeals brought by members but it has 
authority to conduct investigations, hold 
hearings and make findings on any alleged 
violation of ethical codes of AFL-CIO or 
any additional ethical codes the Automo- 
bile Workers may adopt. The board, said 
UAW president, Walter P. Reuther, “is 
not window dressing. It is not a public 
board of apology. This is the real thing. 
There are no ifs, ands, buts or loopholes.” 
The argument that these boards inject 
outsiders into the internal affairs of unions 
is less than completely convincing. It can 
be played to the same music as the plaint 
of employers who find union grievances and 
arbitrator’s awards in matters of shop dis- 
cipline an interference by outsiders in the 
area of management’s prerogatives. While 
unions are essentially voluntary organiza- 
tions, they do operate on a different plane 
than athletic associations and bridge clubs. 
In some circumstances membership in uni- 
ons is obligatory and its loss carries eco- 
nomic penalties. Union constitutions pro- 
vide internal appeals procedures which 
normally are adequate protection for mem- 
bers against the arbitrary action of union 
rules or officials. Where, however, the 
disciplinary action is taken by the people 
who also constitute the personnel of the 
union’s appeals committee, the procedure 
falls somewhat short of assuring even- 
handed justice and complete protection. 
The value of a public appeals board or 
some comparable device goes beyond the 
reassurance that it gives the membership. 
It strengthens the position of those of- 
ficials, the vast majority, who have a 
realistic concern for civil rights of mem- 
bers. Its existence should be an excellent 
guarantee that it will be infrequently used 
and less frequently needed. 


Lro C. Brown, S.J. 
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JAMES P. MITCHELL 


RADICAL CHANGES due to take place 
in our labor force during the next ten 
years present serious problems which 
must be faced by industry, government 
and our educational institutions. While 
our population growth may be sufh- 
cient to provide a labor force that is 
numerically adequate to mect future 
labor requirements in our expanding 
economy, this nation must make a sub- 
stantially greater effort to improve the 
skills and ability of the labor force so 
that it will be capable of meeting the 
skill requirements of the future. As 
new technological developments and so- 
called automation continue to change 
the nature of our industries, the need 
for greater numbers of skilled workers 
will increase dramatically. 

If we are to increase our standard of 
living, maintain our national defense 
and generally meet the needs of our 
expanding economy there must be quick 
action taken to: 

1. Enlarge and improve our school 
system so that young people will have 
the basic education upon which skills 
can be built; 
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NEGLECTED MANPO 


2. Improve the training programs 
of industry and labor so as to insure 
an adequate, skilled and versatile 
work force; 

3. Eliminate all forms of dis- 
crimination, whether on the basis of 
age, sex, race or religion, so as to 
give the fullest possible opportunity 
to every worker to develop all his 
capabilities. 

Today in America we must face up to 
the fact that we are seriously short of 
skilled workers. 

Department of Laber studies indicate 
that the lack of scientific and engi- 
neering personnel is hindering many 
companies from carrying to completion 
already going research programs. A 
survey of 200 large firms engaged in 
scientific research shows that one out 
of three have major or substantial 
shortages of research scientists and en- 
gineers. 

Undoubtedly almost every govern- 
ment project would proceed faster if 
more skilled workers were available. 





James P. Mitchell is Secretary of Labor. 
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Needs exist—but one-third of the labor market is available 
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It is public knowledge that the Stra- 
tegic Air Command is having difficulty 
retaining a sufficient number of elec- 
tronic technicians and aircraft me- 
chanics. This shortage reflects the 
frantic demand on the part of private 
industry for skilled workers. Due par- 
tially to skill shortages, the Armed 
Forces have had to break down certain 
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technical jobs into narrow specialities 
requiring less skill. As a result, skilled 
jobs which otherwise could be handled 
efficiently by a few trained men now 
require the use of many partially trained 
men. It is likely that with further de- 
velopment of the guided missiles and 
atomic energy programs, shortages in 
these industries will be intensified. 


Scientists capable of doing inde- 
pendent research are not available in 
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sufficient numbers. There are also par- 
ticular shortages of physicists and 
mathematicians, well qualified chemists, 
biologists and geologists. In addition 
we need more teachers, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, librarians and other 
kinds of professional workers. There 
are serious shortages, too, in the machine 
shop crafts—tool and die makers, ma- 
chinists, machine repairmen, sheet metal 
workers, electricians and many others. 
Our surveys show a lack of adequate 
ski‘l training on the part of a great 
number of workers now employed. 
Many do not have the basic background 
of education and training needed to 
enable them to keep up with major 
technological developments. 


The need for skilled workers which 
exists eoday and which is bound to in- 
crease tomorrow is closely connected 
with the Labor Department’s program 
to remove the prejudices which bar 
many workers over 45 years of age 
from suitable employment utilizing 
their highest capabilities. Our nation 
can no longer afford this prejudice or 
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any other which wastes the skills of so 
many of our workers. 


The Department’s older-worker pro- 
gram has two basic phases: research and 
action. As to the research phase: we 
have assembled the first unbiased, com- 
prehensive information about the skills, 
education, capabilities, performance, 
stability, adaptability and health of men 
and women 45 years old and over. The 
action phase includes a stepped-up pro- 
gram of counseling and job develop- 
ment service in local employment offices 
for the special benefit of older workers. 


This latter program is one for which 
we have particularly great hopes. We 
found in an experimental effort in 
seven major cities that more than four 
times as many older job seekers can be 
placed in jobs through the use of im- 
proved techniques. The techniques, in 
simple terms, are a more thorough ex- 
ploration of the person’s background, 
skills and potentialities, tied to a great- 
er effort to find him a job through a 
more intensive effort to sell the appli- 
cant to a potential employer on the 
basis of individual qualifications for the 
job regardless of age. We have allo- 
cated nearly $500,000 to the states to 
strengthen their programs for older 
workers and to hire specialists who will 
deal exclusively with this problem. 


Wasted Skills 


And it is a real problem. America’s 
older workers—meaning all the men and 
women who have passed their 45th 
birthdays—comprise one-third of the 
available labor market. They possess 
one-third of the skills and one-third of 
the production potential. It seems to 
me that if we continue to waste their 
skills and their potential for no good and 
honest reason, then we are squandering 
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a striking opportunity to build an even 
better and richer life than our country 
knows today. Our research has proved 
that there should be no valid reason for 
limiting a man’s opportunities to use 
fully his skill and his potential on the 
basis of chronological age alone. 





Here are some of the things we have 
found. I will list the objections to 
older workers we have heard in the past, 
and then what our researchers have 
found out about the validity of each 
such objection. 


1. Hiring Older Workers Unduly 
Increases Pension Costs. This is not true 
under most private pension plans. Most 
modern private pension plans are based 
on a percentage of average earnings 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service. Under this system, a man hired 
when young automatically qualifies for 
a bigger pension because he has more 
years of service. Then, too, he is likely 
to have higher average earnings because 
he has more time than a man hired in 
later years to earn raises. 


Let’s take one example to illustrate 
this argument. 


Suppose a man is hired at age 25 
and, at retirement, has had average 
earnings of $300 a month. If he re- 
tires at 65, he'll get 40 years times, 
say, 1 per cent of his average earnings. 
That gives him $120 a month. A man 
hired at age 50 and earning the same 
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average of $300 would get only $45 a 
month. 

That’s not much of a pension but 
the older worker nowadays usually can 
qualify for a Social Security pension 
averaging around $100 a month or 
$150 if his wife is 62 years old or 
older. Added to his $45, that makes 
a potential pension of $195 a month— 
a guarantee, at least, against destitu- 
tion in old age. ‘There is the point, 
too, that had the 50-year-old not got 
the job, his benefits under Social Se- 
curity would have been much smaller, 
not to mention his loss of the supple- 
mentary $45 a month from the private 
pension plan. 


Community Responsibility 

It is our view that the employer ful- 
fills an important community respon- 
sibility if he provides the older appli- 
cant with a chance to maintain his 


Social Security earnings and his status 


as a productive citizen. We don’t 
think that the cost of pensions can be 
used, in most cases, as a legitimate 
reason not to hire older applicants. 

2. Older Workers Are Unskilled. This 
is not true. Of the workers sampled 
in the seven cities, twice as many older 
job seekers as younger job seekers had 
held skilled jobs. 

3. Older Workers Are Not Flexible. 
They Won’t Accept Change. This is 
not true. One in four older job appli- 
cants changed jobs in order to get 
work. 

4. They Are Unstable or They 
Wouldn’t Be Unemployed That Late in 
Life. This is not true. More than 
one-half of the older job seekers had 
held the same job for the previous three 
years, compared with one-third of the 
younger applicants. In addition, they 
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quit a job only one-third as often as 
do workers under 45. 

5. They Are Less Productive Than 
Younger Workers. This is not true. 
In eight clothing and shoe plants stud- 
ied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
average output per man-hour of piece- 
rate workers remained stable through 
age 54. Output of workers in the age 
group from 55 to 64 was at least 90 
per cent as high as that of any younger 
group. 

6. Older Workers Are Absent More 
Often Than Young Workers Because 
of Illness and Injury. This is not true. 
We found very little difference in at- 
tendance among age groups. This is 
one aspect of the study on which we 
plan to do more research. 

In sum, our studies have indicated 
that most of the unfavorable things 
we've heard for so long about older 
workers simply have no basis in fact 
and experience. 

Now, I am not so naive as to think 
that deeply rooted employment prac- 
tices are going to change overnight. 
But now that we have the truth, or at 
least some significant pieces of it, we 
have a basis for action. Where genuine 
problems exist—problems of adjust- 
ment, problems of learning new skills, 
problems of cost—we will continue to 
reexamine and redirect the activities of 
the Department to meet those problems. 

The older worker deserves equal op- 
portunity on the basis of his merit as 
an individual, without regard to any 
artificial barriers of age. We mean to 
see that he gets that opportunity. 
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Developments in 


Religious Sociology 


FRANCOIS H. HOUTART 


It 1s only some 15 years ago that the 
Catholic pioneers of religious sociology 
began their analyses of religious be- 
havior. Since that time, quite recent for 
a new intellectual discipline, a signifi- 
cant amount of work has already been 
achieved. Numerous elements have con- 
tributed to the development of social 
research in the religious field, factors 
which I do not propose to examine in 
this article. Rather, I would like to 
emphasize certain tendencies apparent 
in the work already done and thus to 
indicate the probable lines of future 
growth of the new science. 

I. The extent of the work of reli- 
gious sociology. The number of re- 
search projects in the field of religious 
sociology is increasing. In different 
countries of the West, one after an- 
other, studies of this kind are being 
undertaken. In countries where the 
Church is still essentially missionary in 
character research is beginning. France 





Priest of the archdiocese of Malines, Bel- 
giwm, Father Houtart is an internationally 
known leader in the new field of religious 
sociology. A summary of his reflections 
on American Catholicism was offered in 
“Priests in the City,’ SOCIAL ORDER, 
(April, 1955), 169-75. 
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and Holland have doubtless been pre- 
eminent in the field but the United 
States, Belgium, Germany, Italy and, 
to a lesser degree, Spain and the other 
Latin countries are taking up the work. 
In Latin America, too, interest is grow- 
ing: the first manual in the field of 
religious sociology written on that con- 
tinent has already been published in 
Brazil." 

The amplitude of research projects 
attempted has also increased consider- 
ably. While at the beginning of the 
science, analyses were made merely of 
country parishes or were based on a 
very limited sample, today larger areas 
are the subject of study. Religious sur- 
veys have been made of cities such as 
Lyons, Marseilles, St. Etienne, Grenoble, 
Liege, Paris, Ghent and Amsterdam. 

Such a growth in the scope of the 
new science calls for more developed 
technical tools. It is not possible, for 
example, to undertake studies of any 
size, without the help of electric (and 
even electronic) business machines to 
sort and tabulate the findings. Further- 
more, in France these studies of an en- 


1 N. Boer, Introdugao a Sociologia Religiosa, 
Herder, Sao Paolo, 1955. 
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tire city have been possible in great 
measure because of the collaboration of 
the National Institute of Statistics, 
without whose help enormous sums of 
money would have had to be found. 
Even studies bearing on smaller areas 
are more and more employing machines 
to speed the work and to make available 
answers of larger significance from the 


findings. 


Institutionalization 


As the number and the importance 
of research projects in the field of re- 
ligious sociology constantly increase, 
the necessity of institutionalizing this 
activity becomes apparent. This neces- 
sity is further dictated not least by 
the purpose of this type of research, as 
we will see subsequently. In countries 
where religious sociology is most ad- 
vanced, specialized institutes, whether 
autonomous or associated with existing 
social research centers, are planned. In 
Holland institutionalization of the 
work was achieved at the very begin- 
ning, a fact which facilitated the rapid 
growth of research studies. In France 
the activities represented by an organi- 
zation such as Economie et Humanisme 
has reached a certain degree of insti- 
tutionalization. Other centers are 
being formed of which the most im- 
portant is the one at Lyons directed by 
J. Labbens. In Belgium the Center for 
Socio-Religious Research, established at 
Brussels under the auspices of the hier- 
archy, proposes to put the techniques 
of the social sciences at the disposition 
of the Church. 


The growth of religious sociology is 
likewise apparent in higher education. 
Formal courses in the subject have been 
introduced in several Catholic univer- 
sities, for example, at Fordham, Notre 
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Dame, Montreal, Louvain, Lyons, Paris, 
Lille, Nimeguen and elsewhere. The 
teaching of religious sociology is be- 
coming progressively more specialized. 
There are courses in sociology, religious 
sociology proper, church planning, etc. 


II. Tendencies in religious sociology. 
In reviewing the studies which have 
been undertaken so far, it is possible 
to distinguish those which we may call 
purely scientific from those of applied 
science. The first type are character- 
ized by an unconcern for practical 
consequences; these alone can be de- 
scribed as purely scientific research. 


=! 
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The second type of study is geared to 
action and the service of the Church. 
The distinction, to be sure, is not ab- 
solute. It goes without saying that 
studies of purely scientific research are 
not less useful to the Church but they 
satisfy the needs of the apostolate in- 
directly, in the same fashion that re- 
search in biology indirectly aids the 
practice of medicine. Studies of ap- 
plied research in the field of religious 
sociology, on the other hand, are not 
without scientific value, since their 
methods must be exact. In this in- 
stance, it is as if the doctor himself 
would undertake alone a purely scien- 
tific inquiry to solve a single or a defi- 
nite series of medical cases. 

Unconcern for practical applications 
is the mark of purely scientific studies. 
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These studies are pursued by research- 
ers, clerical or lay, who set themselves 
a problem without regard for its work- 
a~day results. To be sure, they employ 
hypotheses which do not envisage 
empty speculation; they hope, more- 
over, to reach conclusions useful to 
men of action; they do not, however, 
choose their problem under another’s 
direction. 


It is particularly fruitful that stud- 
ies of this sort are pursued. For this 
type of research is useful not only in 
the order of pure science but also on 
the level of applied science. Men of ac- 
tion and government officials com- 
monly choose the objects of their study 
within the narrow compass of their 
immediate preoccupations. Research 
scholars, on the other hand, are free to 
transmit practical considerations, con- 
centrating on fields of inquiry whose 
practical fruit will not be apparent 
until much later. They can, in addi- 
tion, by their efforts perfect current 
methods of research. 

A typical example of this kind of 
approach is the last book of Father 
Joseph H. Fichter, $.J., Social Relations 
in the Urban Parish.’ Father Fichter’s 
research at New Orleans was related 
to his work at Loyola University there. 
It was not solicited by the parishes 
studied nor commissioned by any re- 
ligious superiors. Its purpose was not 
to effect any definite reform of parish 
life but merely to study the religious 
behavior of American Catholics socio- 
logically. And yet, this book, examin- 
ing as it does the social relations of an 
urban parish, including the relation 
between clergy and laity, intra-parish 


® J. H. Fichter, S.J., Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish. University of Chicago Press, 
1954. 
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relations and the relations within the 
parish organizations, is of considerable 
utility for anyone called upon to make 
pastoral decisions. It will help shape 
the manner in which the urban apos- 
tolate must be viewed. Other exam- 
ples of this sort of work can be cited, 
beginning with the Paris studies of 
Philip Coombart de Lauwe. 


An Applied Science 


Religious sociology is likewise de- 
veloping in another direction, that of 
an applied science. This approach has 
as its goal the solving of concrete ques- 
tions in the religious field. In other 
words, religious sociology is used as a 
tool just as urban sociology is used as 
a tool in city planning. As it begins 
to work in widely different fields, re- 
ligious sociology is able to offer differ- 
ent kinds of direct service. Two prin- 
cipal fields can be distinguished: activi- 
ties aiding the government and struc- 
tures of the Church and, secondly, those 
strengthening the work of pastoral 
care. 

In a world as complex as is the pres- 
ent day with society becoming con- 
stantly mere organized, the adaptation 
of the structures of the Church be- 
comes a task continually more compli- 
cated. The task of adaptation surpasses 
simple empirical modes of knowledge; 
it demands new resources. These are 
the means offered by religious sociology. 

Beyond any doubt the Catholic In- 
stitute for Socio-Religious Research of 
Holland has not only developed these 
techniques to the highest degree but has 
rendered most extensive services in this 
field. 

The hierarchy has need of exact in- 
formation of social realities when it 
makes decisions creating and fixing the 
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boundaries of parishes, especially in cit- 
ies, when it determines the size and 
location of churches, the founding of 
parish schools and health centers. The 
same grasp of the facts is needed to 
comprehend the development and direc- 
tion of religious vocations, to follow 
population shifts of the faithful, to 
decide on the apportioning of the clergy 
according to the real needs of modern 
pastoral care, to evaluate the religious 
behavior of different social groups and 
many other similar questions. This is 
the type of service a research institute 
offers the Church in its work of gov- 
erning and administration. 


oT 


Such services are needed in every 
country. We will see in the very near 
future the establishing of a good num- 
ber of research centers of this type. Pro- 
fessor G. H. L. Zeegers, founder and 
director of the research institute in 
Holland, has already inspired similar 
centers in Kénigstein, Germany and at 
Vienna. He has recently opened an in- 
ternational office in Geneva to coor- 
dinate the work of various research 
centers. Thanks particularly to the 
Dutch Institute in New Guinea, Pro- 
fessor Zeegers has extended the activi- 
ties of his institute to mission coun- 
tries. At the request of the local 
Ordinary new research centers are en- 
visaged for British East Africa, India 
and Brazil. The Sociological Institute 
of Lyons and the Center of Socio-Re- 
ligious Research of Brussels are affiliat- 
ed with this movement. 
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Certainly the greatest number of 
studies in the field of religious sociol- 
ogy, have been undertaken in view of 
directly apostolic action. This type of 
work is especially concerned with the 
religious practice of certain categories: 
parishes, deaneries, villages, dioceses and 
different social groups. Certain pastors 
employ this kind of religious sociology 
systematically. In France Father Motte, 
O.F.M., uses a highly developed form 
of religious sociology in the regional 
missions which he organizes. Several 
dioceses have made studies of this kind 
looking toward the adaptation of the 
apostolate to modern conditions. Canon 
F, Boulard has become a specialist in 
this type of study and his particular 
skill is to make a careful inquiry with a 
sense of the feeling for pastoral needs. 


In Belgium as in France those most 
concerned about the fruitfulness of 
their work, whether they be pastors, 
chaplains of Catholic Action or social 
movements, as well as the lay officers of 
Catholic organizations, undertake or 
commission studies of religious sociol- 
ogy to enable them to direct their 
action toward the genuine probletns of 
the hour.” 

In this field as in that of the gov- 
ernment or of the structures of the 
Church, the need of institutionalization 
becomes clear. Otherwise, the scien- 
tific accuracy of studies undertaken 
may be deficient; on the other hand, the 
existence of a center with common 
facilities for statistics, for chart-mak- 
ing, for typing, etc., will make for ef- 
ficiency and will save a considerable 


% See Emile Pin, S.J., Pratique religieuse et 
les classes sociales dans une paroisse ur- 
baine, Saint-Pothin a Lyon, Editions Spes, 
Paris, 1956; also, same author’s /ntroduc- 
tion a la sociologie de la paroisse, Action 
Populaire, Vanves, 15 rue de Marcheon 
(polycopié).—Ed. 
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duplication of the intellectual and 
material resources. 

Let us note in conclusion certain 
types of inquiry which touch at the 
same time on the concern of the broad 
government of the Church and that of 
the immediate care of souls. One of 
the most complete studies of this kind 
is that of Jean Labbens of Lyons. His 
work concentrated on religious prac- 
tice but it was done with such atten- 
tion to detail and such technical per- 


fection that it will significantly further 
subsequent studies of the distribution 
of parishes, the apportioning of clergy 
and the need of apostolic effort directed 
at definite income groups. The same 
may be said of the studies on vocations 
done by Father Thomas J. Harte, 
C.Ss.R. of the Catholic University of 
America. 

Ill. The functions of religious sociol- 
ogy. Religious sociology, in the light 
of what we have thus far seen, has a 
triple function. First, in its scientific 
aspect as a discipline unconcerned with 
practical results, it will have to pursue 
pure research still further. It will set 
itself (as certain published studies en- 


able us to foresee) to examine in ever 
increasing detail religious behavior, em- 
ploying in this task all the current 
methods of sociology and social psy- 
chology. It will perfect these methods. 
This type of activity, eminently useful 
though long-range, will normally be 
undertaken by the universities since 
they possess the intellectual independ- 
ence and the scientific attitude needed 
to carry on a program of this kind. 
That fact was evident at the Fifth In- 
ternational Conference of Religious 
Sociology held last September at Lou- 
vain with more than 200 specialists 
from 20 countries present. 


On the other hand, religious sociol- 
ogy is becoming and will increasingly 
become a tool at the service of the gov- 
ernment of the Church.‘ Finally, the 
new science aids in the direct care of 
souls, 


To be able to realize these last two 
functions, the creation of new research 
centers is indispensable. In the near fu- 
ture, we are confident, several such 
centers will be established in Europe, in 
North America and in Latin America 
and Africa, as well. On the university 
will fall the function of forming the 
people who will be capable of achieving 
the necessary institutionalizing of 
studies in the field of religious sociology. 


* See Nicholas von Hoffman, “The Church: 
Subject of Social Research,” SOCIAL ORDER, 6 
(September, 1956) 319-28 and the com- 
ments on the article by Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch and Monsignor Francis J. Lally in 
the November, 1956, issue (pp. 453-4). 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AND EAST EUROPE 


BELA MENCZER 


Prospering institutions or realms are 
almost nameless or have a name by ac- 
cident only. Most countries in Europe 
are still called after one of the ancient 
races which inhabited them or after one 
of their provinces and they are happy 
with that name. Thus, we call a coun- 
try Sweden which could just as well 
have received the name Gothland or 
Vandalia, we call another Holland, 
which is more correctly designated as 


the Netherlands. 


When a region begins to be denomi- 
nated by a precise geographical term 
only, it means that a long political mis- 
fortune has befallen it. Composite 
names and adjectives in history are in 
general the result of catastrophes. There 
was no need to speak of a “Catholic 
Europe” when the Church was truly 
universal, its seamless robe unriven by 





Member of the Academia Catholica Hun- 
garica of Rome, author of several books 
on historical questions and international 
affairs, Bela Menczer served as a corre- 
spondent during the Hungarian uprising 
last Fall. He contributed the book-length 
article, “Hungary” to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Yearbook, 1956; his Commen- 
tary on Hungarian Literature, sponsored 
by the Americai Magyar Kiad6, was pub- 
lished recently. 
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Luther and the religious wars. Dante 
did not then need to be called a 
“Catholic” poet nor did St. Thomas 
write a “Catholic” philosophy; their 
world was Catholic and there was no 
need to declare the fact. We are still 
proud of the ius publicum europaeum 
of Hugo Grotius and since 1918 we 
have even felt a nostalgia for it. Yet it 
was the Thirty Years’ War which ma- 
tured the concept of the Dutch lawyer; 
before him, there had been no need to 
speak of “Europe,” because Europe was 
a reality. (Who could have imagined, 
when undivided Europe was a political 
reality, of an Asian arriving to arbitrate 
its destiny as Chou En-lai undertook to 
do by his visit to the Soviet satellites 
this Winter?) The “Orient” was for 
centuries a myth, a tale, occasionally a 
source of terror to Christendom. When 
political thought began to be interested 
in the “Turkish Question,” it meant 
that a power in the East, which for 
centuries had been taken for granted 
and had once been feared was in its de- 
cline and that the nations of the Near 
East were to undergo a long and 
dolorous crisis, which is not yet at an 
end. 

This, likewise, is the fate of East 
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Central Europe to which, under the 
editorship of Professor Stephen D. 
Kertész, a group of competent scholars, 
most of them born in East Central 
Europe before it had the misfortune to 
be given a name in the political vocabu- 
lary, consecrate a volume of reliably 
compiled and well-ordered facts.’ 
Yet, before meditating upon the fate 
of this region, a European writer may 
perhaps venture to make a critical re- 
mark, not aimed at the personal compe- 
tence and scholarly integrity of the 
authors of this most useful symposium, 
but to some extent at the method which 
they have followed and which now 
seems fashionable in American political 
literature. It is the inevitable fate of 
such precision and accumulation of de- 
tail to be out-dated more quickly than 
is necessary and certainly more quickly 
than the serious research work upon 
which it is founded deserves. To give 
only one example: Professor Halecki is 
certainly one of the foremost names in 
Polish scholarship; Robert H. Ferrell, 
Philip E. Mosely, Robert F. Byrnes are 
hardly less distinguished men in their 
own field; so, no doubt, is the Hun- 
garian editor, Dr. Kertész and the other 
authors. It is, therefore, almost with 
sadness that one reader at least registers 
the fact that events in Poland and es- 
pecially in Hungary in 1956 have made 
some of their conclusions already out- 


dated. 


The writers cannot, of course, be 
blamed for not having foreseen these 
events. But an analysis, necessary as it 
is, should not obscure the work of syn- 
thesis nor render the synthesis too pro- 


THE FATE OF EAST CENTRAL EU- 
ROPE: Hopes and Failures of American 
Foreign Policy.—Edited by Stephen D. 
Kertész. University of Notre Dame Press, 
1956, ix, 463 pp. $6.25. 
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visional, as it seems to be in this case. 
Both the European and the American 
reader expect to be given an assessment 
of permanent value and conclusions 
which are not upset by the first change 
in an evolving situation. History never 
being static, all situations permanently 
evolve. 

On the other hand, there are ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries and other books 
which are primarily meant to be used 
for reference purposes; a great many of 
the facts and details given in the 18 
studies of this symposium might well 
have found a place there; instead of 
facilitating the survey, they render it 
more difficult, being too often irrele- 
vant for the subsequent commentary. 
More thought and imagination and less 
factual reference would have been bet- 
ter. If a reader born and bred in that 
region has this feeling, how much more 
dissatisfied will a reader be who is less 
personally concerned. 


The first part of the book deals with 
American foreign policy before 1941. 
Analyzed by Dr. Kertész and Professor 
R. H. Ferrell, the policy is characterized 
as “‘a mixture of idealism and realism.” 
Apart from the danger inherent in em- 
ploying terms which more properly 
describe philosophical tendencies and 
are more often than not used very loose- 
ly, the real question to be asked is 
whether America’s foreign policy was 
idealist or realist in the right place and 
at the right moment. The author does 
not say whether he means “mixture” 
critically or not. Unfortunately, the 
facts he surveys (with ample informa- 
tion and competence) may lead to the 
conclusion that idealism was often mis- 
used, so that true political sense was 
absent, while realism was often so badly 
applied that higher and lower values, 
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secondary and momentary needs and 
great and permanent interests become 
hopelessly confused. 

Professor Ferrell mentions Kossuth’s 
journey in the U.S.A. and the Hun- 
garian rising of 1848-9 as the beginning 
of an American policy concerning East- 
ern Europe. This is in a sense true but 
hardly for the reason the author men- 
tions. The de facto recognition of Kos- 
suth by the United States could not 
possibly have had any influence on the 
events of 1849, especially if it con- 
cerned (p. 23) a “Hungarian Republic” 
which Kossuth never proclaimed. Any- 
one familiar with the Memoirs and the 
history of that event knows that the 
Rump Parliament of Debrecen led by 
Kossuth proclaimed a “Hungarian 
state” on April 14, 1849 and that up 
to the last moment Kossuth and his 
companions tried to offer the allegedly 
vacant throne of Hungary to a dynasty 
related to Czar Nicholas who, in a cor- 
rect and honest interpretation of his 
legitimist principles, refused to listen to 
any such suggestions. 

It is also indispensable, if reference is 
made to these events, to recount that 
the Hungarian army leaders were all op- 
posed to Kossuth’s action of April 14, 
1849 and accepted the dethroning of 
the Habsburgs with the greatest reluc- 
tance, some of them actually resigning 
their commissions after that date. 
Hungarian soldiers fought in that rising 
for their country’s independence, such 
as it had always existed within the 
framework of the Habsburg monarchy 
and for the Liberal institutions estab- 
lished by the legislation of March, 1848. 


Not all Hungarians felt in 1849 that 
“nineteen centuries have waited to see 
his [Kossuth’s] like.” If such a naive 
formula occurred in the contemporary 
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rhetoric of Vice President Daniel Web- 
ster, it may be flattering to Hungarians 
but it is not really relevant in a critical 
survey of America’s foreign policy of 
the last 100 years. 

The real importance of the Kossuth 
case was rather that for the first time 
the United States sided with Britain and 
France in supporting the Ottoman Em- 
pire’s refusal to deliver Kossuth’s com- 
panions, the Polish General Bem and 
others to Russia. The Russian threat to 
Turkey was probably not very serious; 
Austria, at any rate, supported it very 
halfheartedly, as all historians agree. It 
was, nonetheless, something of a test 
case; for the first time there was a clear 
West European grouping against the 
preponderance of Russia. The Kossuth 
incident, a mere prelude to the Crimean 
War, made it an axiom (still considered 
as valid, and the axiom which underlay 
the policy of the Western Allies in two 
World Wars) that the Near East should 
not fall into the hands of the strongest 
European military power. After the 
crisis of last autumn, the United States 
has fully associated herself with this 
axiom, in what is termed at present the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine.” (Meanwhile, 
the “Near East” has become the “Mid- 
dle East.”) 

From Professor Ferrell’s and Professor 
Philip E. Mosely’s account of American 
pre-war and post-war foreign policy, 
the reader may not clearly understand 
the main point. The point is that 
America gradually became interested in 
the struggle for the balance of power 
in the world. She tried hard to keep out 
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of it. Later, she tried at least not to 
play the main part in it. The attempt 
to escape the consequences of an intact 
and ever-growing power, however, did 
not succeed. Then, to justify the in- 
evitable participation, motives had to be 
sought which would appeal to the popu- 
lar imagination. It was the old story of 
the shepherd boy crying “Wolf.” There 
was agitation in 1914-17 over British 
oppression of the Irish, in 1917-18 over 
Austrian oppression of the Czechs. Sub- 
sequently, Americans were reluctant to 
become involved when the wolf, Hitler, 
and the still bigger wolf, Stalin, ap- 


This does not mean, of course, that 
the U. S. had no valid and indeed vital 
reason to intervene in World War I in 
the way she did. In the American Civil 
War, Britain renounced permanently all 
ambitions in the Western hemisphere, 
not perhaps through any sympathy for 
American democracy but because of 
European considerations. Queen Vic- 
toria fully understood (though Palmer- 
ston refused to accept it as an argu- 
ment) that Britain would never feel 
safe again if the new growing Ameri- 
can nation were to provoke a continen- 
tal coalition against her, the strongest 
power of the day; at the moment, that 
coalition might have been composed 
mainly of the Czar’s Russia and Na- 
poleon III’s France. For over half a 
century the United States had a unique 
opportunity to grow and mature as a 
power, because the main naval power in 
the Atlantic belonged to Britain. Ger- 
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many as the chief naval power would 
have offered infinitely less security. 
There was, then, an obvious motive for 
America to side with Britain. 

Yet this very valid reason for Ameri- 
can intervention had no popular appeal 
to the neo-American elements. The im- 
migrants of the last decades of the 19th 
and of the first decades of the 20th 
centuries were seeking prosperity and 
security in America—and they found 
it. It was assumed to be a requirement 
of American patriotism to decry Europe 
as a continent marked by oppression 
and poverty. These immigrants often 
denied the European nation from 
which they had come, if that nation 
was a “great power;” they felt that it 
was “American” to voice a grievance 
for an “oppressed” nation in Europe. 
Thus were queer, hitherto unknown and 
very controversial states conceived: 
Yugoslavia out of Serbs, Croats, Bos- 
nians and Montenegrins; Czechoslo- 
vakia out of Bohemians, Slovaks, 
Ruthenians and Magyars. The consent 
of those concerned was often doubtful; 
in many cases it is certain that the 
true feeling of vast populations was the 
contrary of consent. 


Professor Ferrell makes it clear 
(clearer than previous American au- 
thors) that Wilson was not aware of 
the consequences of his Fourteen Points 
which he thought compatible with the 
continued existence of the Habsburg 
Monarchy; and we may trust Professor 
Byrnes that Roosevelt’s realization of 
the importance of the transactions at 
Teheran and Yalta was hardly greater. 
There is not much point in accusing 
these two American statesmen before 
History: democracy is a form of gov- 
ernment prone to human failings and, 
whatever its disadvantages are, we 
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know that the rule of alleged ‘‘super- 
men” would be the worst of remedies. 
But perhaps our authors would have 
done well to hint more often at an im- 
portant American source, Admiral 
Leahy’s I Was There, which Professor 
Mosely quotes twice. The American 
admiral is very explicit in declaring 
that the American concern at the Yalta 
Conference was to terminate the Far 
Eastern War. It was presumed that the 
United States would not be helped in 
this endeavor by her West European 
allies; it was supposed, on the other 
hand, that Russian and American in- 
terests in the Far East might coincide. 


Disastrous Results 


For the time being, the result is dis- 
astrous at both ends of the globe: at 
one end, a mutilated Europe and, at the 
other, a communist China which is soon 
likely to boast an efficient modern in- 
dustrial organization. This new power 
adds to the racial and_ nationalistic 
mystique of Asia, the mystique (ex- 
hausted in Europe, but still alive in 
Asia) of social revolution; the result is 
a greater danger to America’s position 
in the Pacific than militarized Imperial 
Japan could ever be. The prospect is 
nothing short of Hell and the paving of 
the way to it with good intentions 
stands as the common responsibility of 
American and West European statesmen 
before History. 


Following the three American diplo- 


matic historians, those born in East 
Central Europe take up the story and 
give a painstaking, individual treat- 
ment, not only of each country in- 
cluded in the Soviet Empire, but also 
of Finland and Austria, which escaped 
this fate, and of Eastern Germany. The 
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inclusion of Eastern Germany in the 
Soviet bloc is still officially believed to 
be provisional, since several Western 
resolutions exist on German unity, and 
re-unification is the official policy of a 
now recognized sovereign West Ger- 
man Federation. The treatment in each 
case is competent, so far as facts and 
figures go. But again, facts and figures 
do not take us far and we ask for guides 
who can take us further. Mr. A. M. 
Bentley does his best in this respect in 
a concluding chapter, which envisages 
the reintegration of separated Europe; 
he points to the Strasbourg Council as 
a modest but hopeful beginning. 


Much has unfortunately been passed 
over, perhaps with the laudable inten- 
tion of burying old quarrels. Mr. Ivo 
Duchacek is somewhat too brief on the 
organic weakness of Czechoslovakia. 
Major inhumanities, such as the expul- 
sion of Germans and Hungarians from 
their ancestral homes with the complic- 
ity of “democratic” nationalism, are 
almost passed over. Nor does the read- 
er of this book understand, unless he 
knows many other sources, why the 
two nations which in 1956 showed the 
greatest vitality, initiative and coher- 
ence in resistance were Poland and 
Hungary. 

It is most difficult to define what a 
nation is. It is not simply a language 
group, for there are cases where nations 
are composed of many language groups 
and others where a language group 
never had the opportunity or the ambi- 
tion to become a nation. A nation con- 
sists of the combination of character, 
language and institutions which in the 
course of history have stood the test of 
time. Not every state is really national 
or multi-national (as the late Habsburg 
Monarchy was at its best). The na- 
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tions between the Baltic, the Black Sea 
and the Adriatic have something in 
common in geography, much less in 
common in history, still less in ethno- 
graphy. 

Perhaps the Soviet domination, a 
devastating but common experience, 
may prove a positive factor in their 
evolution since for the first time they 
have a common concern: the restora- 
tion of political freedom and human 
dignity and the rejection of something 
which is alien to them all. 

This book, then, seems to the writer 
to be a sort of encyclopedic introduc- 
tion to a true analysis of common fea- 
tures and denominators. One would 
like to know, for instance, how far 
German culture in Austria and Eastern 
Germany may serve as a link between 
them, now that former German am- 
bitions and pretentions have been re- 
duced to reasonable proportions. A 
further question: what is the sociologi- 
cal importance of the three varieties of 
Christian religion, Catholicism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy and Protestantism, in East 
Central Europe? Statistics are almost 
meaningless in this respect—a cultural 
and sociological analysis is required. 
How far is the ethnographic common 
denominator, peasant culture, a factor 
of integration and what are its char- 
acteristics? Perhaps the authors will 
give us their thought on these matters 
in another volume. 

Under the (to be frank) irritating 
title, Satellite Mentality,’ the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia 
University supplies interesting material, 
though of unequal value, to the same 
problems. The editors have collected 
what seemed to them to be a represen- 


2 SATELLITE MENTALITY.—By Siegfried 
Kracauer and Paul L. Berkman. Praeger, 
New York, 1956, 194 pp. $4. 
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tative cross-section of reactions to 
American broadcasts from the Soviet- 
ruled countries. 


The result is simple enough: in all 
social categories, including even “in- 
tellectuals,” common-sense is wide- 
spread. The peoples of East Europe all 
know that communism lies. If in that 
major falsification of human nature and 
of knowledge which bears the silly name 
‘““Marxism-Leninism,” there is ‘“‘some 
truth,” this can only mean that not 
even the total opposite of the fraudu- 
lent doctrine is always true. But truth 
and un-truth are not even the real 
categories with which we are con- 
cerned; Soviet propaganda is an insult 
to the intelligence, to thought, to in- 
tellectual honesty and decency. 


Opportunity Missed 


It is an indictment of mankind that 
it ever had any success—an indictment 
also of the Western nations, that they 
looked on helpless in the face of the 
greatest blow which courage, fidelity, 
decency delivered last year, in Poland 
but especially in Hungary, to a mon- 
strous system of distortion, lies, forgery 
and oppression. An immense opportuni- 
ty to save Europe has been missed. The 
Berlin air-lift did not cause a third 
World War at a time when Stalin was 
still alive and Soviet power was still far 
removed from any major internal crisis. 
It is unlikely that the Soviet govern- 
ment would have in 1956 risked what 
Stalin did not dare to risk. 


A great moral victory has been 


turned into defeat. One shivers at the 
thought of the consequences which this 
fatal omission will have for the future, 
when such lesser errors caused the terri- 
ble state of things which lasted from 
1944 to 1956. 
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RUSSIA AND AMERICA: Dangers and 
Prospects.—By Henry L. Roberts. Har- 
per, New York, xxxvi, 251 pp. $3.50. 

HOW THE SOVIET SYSTEM WORKS: 
Cultural, Psychological and Social 
Themes.—By Raymond A. Bauer, Alex 
Inkeles and Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., xii, 
274 pp. $4.75. 

THE RUSSIAN STRUGGLE FOR POWER, 
1914-1917.—By C. Jay Smith, Jr. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, xv, 553 
pp. $4.75. 

The first of these volumes, that of Pro- 
fessor Roberts, Director of the Russian 
Institute and of the Program on East Cen- 
tral Europe at Columbia University, is an 
excellent analysis of the character and 
sources of the conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, the principal 
areas of conflict and American policy re- 
quirements. The book is a product of the 
meetings of a study group of the Council 
on Foreign Relations from 1953 through 
1955, under the chairmanship of John J. 
McCloy. Professor Roberts, who headed 
the research staff for the scholars and ex- 
perts, former government officials, scien- 
tists and responsible business men who 
participated, used the materials and dis- 
cussion to complete the volume. 


This study should be required reading for 
all those interested in the current crisis. 
It is not original, in the sense that it does 
not present novel solutions for the problems 
which face us and the style is heavy. The 
book is, however, a full and fundamentally 
accurate analysis of the main issues and 
of the advantages and disadvantages in- 
volved in our main lines of policy. This 
reviewer was struck by the extraordinary 
omission of the Middle East in the final 
section of the book, the one dealing with 
areas of conflict. 

Mr. McCloy in his introduction identifies 
the Middle East as one of the key areas 
of conflict. He also suggests that the West 
Germans should give serious thought to 
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recognizing explicitly that the areas for- 
merly inhabited by Germans east of the 
Oder-Neisse line remain parts of the 
states by which they are now controlled. 
Adoption of this suggestion by West Ger- 
many and support of this stand by the 
other NATO states would be the most 
important single step now in the power 
of the West to take toward freeing Poland 
and Czechoslovakia from Soviet control. 

How tke Soviet System Works is a 
product of the massive Harvard Project 
on the Soviet Social System, financed by 
the United States Air Force as part of the 
Air Force’s basic research program. The 
five pages of acknowledgments give some 
idea of the number of people involved in 
the project which sought to assess the 
social and psychological strengths and 
weaknesses of the Soviet system from in- 
terviews with hundreds of Soviet refugees 
and questionnaires administered to thou- 
sands of refugees in 1950 and 1951. 

This book is a solid and useful analysis 
but this reviewer believes that it adds little 
to our knowledge of the Soviet system. 
The complicated and extremely costly 
process does confirm what scholars have 
learned in other ways concerning the So- 
viet Union, yet one wonders whether the 
results justify the great costs. The pro- 
ject casts doubt upon the value of inter- 
views as a source for this kind of study. 
The slight increment to our knowledge 
produced and the slowness with which the 
results have been brought out—the ma- 
terial was collected in 1950 and 1951—serve 
to re-enforce the old simple truth that the 
best research is the work of one able in- 
dividual. 

The Russian Struggle for Power is a 
study of Russian foreign policy during the 
First World War. It is based largely upon 
Russian materials and it concentrates upon 
Russian ambitions in the Balkans and in 
the straits, with considerable light upon 
Russian efforts to persuade Bulgaria and 
Romania to enter the war on the Allied 
side. There is no attempt to relate Russian 
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foreign policy to the political, social and 
economic forces then powerful in Russia; 
the book also lacks even a summary de- 
scription of the diplomatic background to 
this period. The publishers have failed to 
provide any maps, a serious omission in a 
volume which deals so fully with detailed 
boundary problems. 

Rosert F. ByRNES 

Indiana University 


WHO’S BEHIND OUR FARM POLICY?— 
By Wesley McCune. Praeger, New York, 
vi, 374 pp. $3.50 (paper, $1.50). 


The author’s answer to the question 
which is the title of his book might be 
as follows: “The Wall Street Hayseeds 
regrouped after the propitious turn of 
events five years ago and are succeeding 
in a fight against the hateful policies for- 
mulated during the 1930s and 1940s. 
These industrial interests have succeeded 
in splitting the farm bloc. The means they 
have used are the farm organizations, Na- 
tional Farm Bureau Federation, etc., farm 
services and activities and the Department 
of Agriculture.” 

This impression, though distorted and 
inconclusive as a solution to. the question 
the book raises, is useful since it calls at- 
tention to smoke sources in the farm de- 
bate which are hidden from most people. 

Interesting, as well as useful, is the 
viewpoint which inspired the selection of 
reported material. Wesley McCune’s ex- 
perience as Executive Assistant to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan, as well as 
his party preferences, account a great deal 
for his interpretation. Noteworthy is the 
implied philosophy of the family farm, 
which is a recurrent point of appeal in his 
argument. He aptly gleans from the 
speeches and writings of his adversaries 
echoes of a mechanistic approach to eco- 
nomic life which foredooms this credo. At 
the same time, one does not feel assured 
that the author possesses the precious 
blend of humanism and economic reality 
which would be a balm to our suffering 
agricultural population. Mr. McCune can 
console himself, however, since his oppo- 
nents haven’t the formula either. 


Tuomas Han ey, S.J. 
Marquette University 
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THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY: His 
Political and Social Ideas.—By George A. 
King, S.J. Loyola University Press, Chi- 
cago, xiii, 305 pp. $4. 

Yale has erected a statue, placed a bust 
and installed a chapel window to com- 
memorate her ninth president. The hon- 
ors were merited. A scholar of interna- 
tional reputation, a political thinker of no 
mean influence, a citizen once considered 
presidential timber, an untiring advocate 
of honest government and social justice 
during the raucous and rapacious Gilded 
Age, an industrious and far-sighted ad- 
ministrator who for 25 years presided 
over the steady expansion of the college 
boasting only seven professors and seven 
tutors when he joined the faculty in 1831, 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey deserved well 
of his Alma Mater. 

Will it be surprising, then, to discover 
that the first full-sized study of the man 
has been made by a Jesuit, Father George 
King, professor of Political Science at the 
College of the Holy Cross? Not al- 
together, if it is remembered that Woolsey 
belonged to the Grand Tradition of West- 
ern Political Thought, that he taught un- 
abashedly what Walter Lippmann has 
called “The Public Philosophy” to the 
extent of declaring: 

We hold, also, most firmly to a system 
of final causes, running through the 
moral and social as well as, and more 
clearly than, through the physical system, 
which, in the plan of man’s nature, ap- 
pear in most wise and beneficent prepar- 
ations for a good and just society. 

The neglect will be less surprising when 

it is noted that the successor in Woolsey’s 

chair was William Graham Sumner. Spen- 
cer’s social Darwinism promptly biologized 
the teaching of politics and law to such 

a degree that nearly 60 years later the 

facile Vernon Parrington could dismiss 

Woolsey (and, thus, all exponents of nat- 

ural law) as a propounder of “pious fic- 

tions.” 

The Congregational minister (as were 
all presidents of Yale for 200 years 
until 1899) who had studied Calvinist the- 
ology at Princeton, chaired for ten years 
the committee which produced the Revised 
New Testament and who dreaded the au- 
thoritarianism of Rome is fortunate in 
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having his thought interpreted by a Catho- 
lic priest-professor, inheritor also of the 
tradition that holds human rights to be 
anchored to a personal, supraterrestrial 
destiny. 

Father King’s book is based on his doc- 
toral dissertation, a guarantee of its thor- 
oughness. It examines President Wool- 
sey’s background, familial, academic and 
civic, by way of illuminating his thinking 
on international law and political science. 
Nephew of Timothy Dwight, scion of a 
prosperous and cultivated merchant fam- 
ily, advantaged by three post-graduate 
years, sitting under famous professors at 
European universities, teacher of Greek 
for 15 years, respected confidant of men of 
the learned professions, the press and pub- 
lic life, Woolsey’s background illustrates 
the environment for a respect for learning 
whose absence in American Catholicism 
was the theme of the Easter Meeting of 
the Catholic Commission for Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs. A nice balance of his- 
torical method and philosophical scaffold- 
ing marked his teaching which Father 
King clearly and competently summarizes. 
On human rights, on the origin, function 
and limits of the state, Woolsey’s doctrine 
is sufficiently traditional as to be familiar 
to readers of this review. Indeed, it is odd 
that Mr. Arthur Larson has not claimed 
him as a forerunner of “Modern Repub- 
licanism,” not least because of the religious 
foundation and moral earnestness of his 
thought. 


In congratulating Father King for his 


decisive and definitive presentation of a 
strong exponent of the authentic Ameri- 
can political tradition and for his skill 
in exposition and synthesis, praise must 
also be accorded to Loyola University 
Press for a splendid example of book- 
making. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 

Institute of Social Order 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 
1957.—Edited by Benson Y. Landis. Na- 
tional Council of Churches, New York, 
iv, 312 pp. $5. 

The 25th edition of the standard com- 
pilation of information on religious groups, 
as supplied by the responsible officers of 
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260 of these bodies, reveals that while the 
total population of continental United 
States was increasing by 18 per cent 
church affiliation grew by 2.8 per cent. 
Protestant church membership is listed as 
2.3 over the previous annual total; the per- 
centage of Catholic growth was 3.1. Be- 
longing to some church are 60.9 per cent 
of all Americans, a figure that has nearly 
quadrupled in the last century. 

The Yearbook, under Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis’ careful editing, reports in detail 
the variety and multiplicity of the religious 
fact in this country. 


DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF A 
NATION.—By Mary C. Bromage. Noon- 
day Press, New York, 328 pp. $4.95. 


“We have our ideals’—these words of 
Eamon De Valera, spoken after he sur- 
rendered to the English in the 1916 Easter 
Week Rising, summarize this book. 

Seldom has a man seen his ideals and 
visions come to almost complete realiza- 
tion as he has. Who would dare to predict 
that the prisoner of 1916 (his picture be- 
tween two English soldiers is to be found 
on page nine) would become again and 
again the leader of the Irish nation and at 
74 years of age in 1957 be elected Prime 
Minister with the greatest majority ever 
given to an Irish leader? 

This is an interesting biography of one 
of the great Catholic and Irish statesmen 
of our times; it has all the elements of 
vision, patriotism, tragedy and _ victory 
mingled in its pages. The early years of 
De Valera, who was born in New York 
and returned to County Limerick when 
three years of age, gave little indication of 
his future turbulent life. He never con- 
sidered politics would dominate his life; 
once in public life he has never been free 
from its demands, its injustices and its re- 
wards. 

The account of the 1916 Rising (never 
called “rebellion” by the Irish) is well 
described; its aftermath was a hopeless 
defeat out of which arose the present Re- 
public. De Valera’s intimate connection with 
Patrick Pearse, Arthur Griffith and Count 
Plunkett and with all the patriots of Ire- 
land for the last 40 years show the warmth 
and sincerity and breath of vision of this 
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unusual leader. The author has taken great 
care to present this side of her subject. 


To obtain financial and political support 
De Valera made several trips to America. 
In Boston in 1919 he was farsighted 
enough to predict the outcome of the 
Treaty of Versailles: “Peace was nominal- 
ly signed between two great combating 
sides—peace that gives us twenty new wars 
instead of the one it nominally ends.” 


All his hopes for Ireland were ruined 
when against his express wishes the treaty 
with England was signed under the threat 
of terrible war. His appeal to reject the 
forced treaty was defeated 64 to 57; his 
prediction that civil strife would follow 
was disregarded. This chapter on the re- 
sultant civil war makes sad reading; it 
shows how the young nation was split 
into bitter groups with effects that last even 
to the present time. All he had worked 
for seemed lost but out of the ashes of de- 
feat gradually he arose again in the years 
that followed to a position of leadership 
that he could not seem to escape. 

This leader with 14 experiences of 
prison, some under England, some under 
the Irish both in the North and in the 
South, founded his own party, Fianna Fail 
(Men or Soldiers of Destiny) ; because of 
his adherence to ideals and principles, his 
unswerving loyalty to his country, his mas- 
terful ability to lead even when defeated, 
De Valera was finally rewarded: he was 
elected to be Prime Minister of Ireland in 
1932 on the question of keeping the Land 
Annuities and abolishing the oath of alle- 
giance to the King of England. “He now 
stood where his own conviction and 
nationalist aspirations had led him.” This 
once hunted man was subsequently chosen 
in 1936 as President of the League of 
Nations. The new Constitution which 
De Valera proposed for the Irish nation 
is a model for all nations to imitate. The 
acceptance of Ireland as a republic among 
the nations of the world can be traced di- 
rectly to De Valera’s masterly statesman- 
ship. Only one final ideal has not been 
realized: the six northern counties are still 
under English control. The neutrality of 
Ireland in World War II caused bitter 
feelings in England and America but the 
reason for it can be traced directly to 
England’s attitude on Partition. The last 
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few years have seen his party politically 
defeated but the march to accomplish his 
ideals never ceases. Again in March, 1957, 
the Irish people have called on “Dev” to 
lead them in another domestic and world 
crisis. 

Mary Bromage has woven all these 
events into a biography of a man whose 
crowded career seems to make him a 
character out of a piece of fiction. The 
ten pages of bibliography attest her interest 
and wide reading and the personal interest 
she has taken in presenting the life of De 
Valera. Wisely has she given much space 
to the main events of the life of her sub- 
ject and left to others the task of analyzing 
the various arguments about the civil war, 
the oath of allegiance, the annuities, the ex- 
ternal association difficulty. Total agree- 
ment on these controversial points will 
never be found. She has written the most 
readable life of De Valera yet published; 
her work reflects the man most intimately 
in his defeats and sorrows, his joys and 
his victories, his political maneuvers and 
his statesmanlike declarations. Many will 
disagree with some of the statements about 
this Irish leader; none can withold the 
high praise which is his due. From the 
defeated soldier of 1916 the cycle has now 
turned completely to the great leader in 
the march of the Irish nation toward uni- 
fication and world recognition. 

Joun E. Murpnuy, S.J. 
Boston College 


AMERICAN IMPORTS.—By Don D. Hum- 
phrey. Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, 1955, xviii, 546 pp. $6. 


Here is a good illustration of the service 
economic analysis can render to the for- 
mulation of foreign policy. 

In this case the economic analysis pries 
into the various aspects of our international 
trade, detailing the facts, expanding theo- 
retical observations, stringing out statistical 
comparisons (sometimes on an unrealistic 
basis) and impartially scoring special in- 
terests. Our shipping-subsidy and watch- 
industry-protection policies are criticized 
vigorously. All in all, it makes interesting 
reading for one who does not mind statis- 
tics, since an economist can find many para- 
doxes in a country where the administra- 
tion seeks freer trade while Congress yields 
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to special interests that want to avoid its 
consequences. Even free-traders are not 
spared by Prof. Humphrey, for he demon- 
strates the falsity of the general statement 
(repeated often by businessmen and 
adopted by the majority of the Randall 
Commission) that domestic adjustment to 
foreign trade is not different from adjust- 
ment to changes in the domestic market. 


But in touching the practical policy 
statement of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Policy of the National Planning As- 
sociation, the level of discussion rises to a 
more practical and persuasive plane. The 
Committee gives its own broad and bal- 
anced historical background on American 
foreign economic policy, an excellent ap- 
praisal of the relative unimportance of im- 
port policy, then the major reasons, mostly 
non-economic, for the practical policies it 
proposed. The fruits of Prof. Humphrey’s 
study stand out here and there in the policy 
statement, but in a definitely subservient 
manner, refreshing and reenforcing the 
plea for “at least a sense of movement 
toward desirable goals.” 


A practical issue, soft-pedalled by Prof. 
Humphrey and the Committee, is the fu- 
ture of domestic agriculture. The contin- 
uation of policies they suggest, together 
with the eventual cessation of agricultural 
subsidies through foreign aid programs, is 
bound to have a depressing effect on farm- 
ing, particularly since most demand for 
agricultural products is comparatively in- 
elastic. Perhaps this aspect of foreign im- 
port policy will be more fully explored in 
another study of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

Raymonp C. JANcAusKAs, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


GROUP WORK FOR COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION, 1956.—Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 108 pp. $2.50. 


This is a collection of nine select papers 
presented at the 83rd Annual Forum of the 
National Conference of Social Work held 
in St. Louis in May, 1956. A good choice 
of papers was made, both with respect to 
content and variety, on the methods of 
group work and community organization 
in different settings. I was especially im- 
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pressed with Miss Barry’s contribution, 
“Current Concepts in Community Organi- 
zation,” for the concise and clear state- 
ment of principles and a demonstration of 
generic concepts in these processes. “Val- 
ue Systems in Juvenile Delinquency” by 
Elliot Studt raises good questions for so- 
cial work, which is slowly coming to the 
conviction of a need for values and a value 
system. Methods may change, values nev- 
er. The emphasis in social work on meth- 
ods has placed values in a secondary posi- 
tion. 

Students and practitioners will find good 
and substantial material in this collection. 


A. H. ScHetter, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


TOMORROW’S BIRTHRIGHT: A Political 
and Economic Interpretation of Our 
Natural Resources.—By Barrow Lyons. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, vi, 424 
pp. $5.00. 


CONSERVING AMERICAN RESOURCES. 
—By Ruben L. Parson. Prentice-Hall, 
550 pp. $8.65. 


Although these books treat natural re- 
sources and their conservation and appeal 
directly to the citizen in our democracy, 
they represent achievements of very un- 
equal merit. The first author points out 
that the ultimate responsibility for re- 
source management belongs to the govern- 
ment, and that its success depends upon a 
clear statement of the goals and limitations 
of government action. He neglects to say 
what contribution he hopes to make to- 
ward this necessary delineation. After 
quoting Senator Fulbright’s observation 
that many people today identify morality 
and legality, the author says, “Here is the 
real key to resource habilitation and de- 
velopment. It is the enlargement of a 
sense of responsibility to the public inter- 
est. And in a world which has become so 
small, the public interest encompasses the 
entire planet. But we shall understand our 
responsibility to other parts of the world 
better, when we keenly sense our responsi- 
bility to ourselves. That is the theme to 
which this book is dedicated.” (p. 19). 
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Considering this quotation, the subtitle 
and the author’s statement that “the pri- 
mary object of this book is... an ex- 
amination of the effects of our exploita- 
tion of resources upon our social and po- 
litical institutions” (p. 371), one wonders 
whether Mr. Lyons’ sights were ever set 
or whether he yielded to his enthusiasm 
and shifted them periodically. 


To inform without boredom and to 
stimulate without misrepresentation is the 
purpose of Professor Parson’s Conserving 
American Resources. His book has the 
layman, teacher and student in mind as 
readers and may easily appeal to such a 
heterodox group, for he has enriched this 
text with many excellent devices to signal 
attention, arouse curiosity and trail topic 
development throughout. The marginal 
headlines are frequently topic sentences, an 
improvement over the marginal phrase. 
Line drawings and cartography are skill- 
ful, original and stimulating. Water, soil, 
forests and wildlife merit consideration 
in two chapters each, while minerals and 
the resources of our bordering seas occupy 
additional chapters. 

There is a fruitful chapter, “Resources 
for Recreation, Inspiration and Instruc- 
tion,” in which the author discusses our 
national playgrounds, the National Parks, 
National Forests and state park systems 
and urges wilderness conservation for its 
recreational, aesthetic and scientific values. 

Excellent documentation follows each 
chapter (with a more extended bibliogra- 
phy for each chapter at the end of the 
book). A geography or conservation teacher 
might easily buy this book for the one 
chapter, “Teaching Aids.” Here the author 
issues practical mandates to the novice in- 
structor, lists films, glossaries, govern- 
ment agencies, professional organizations 
and bibliographies available for supple- 
mentary instruction as well as suggestions 
for class activities and group projects. 

In fine, this is a painstaking, scholarly 
and thoroughly attractive presentation of 
our resource situation, a treatment en- 
hanced by almost every conceivable teach- 
er-help an experienced professor could 
devise. 

SIsTER JANE Mary, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit 
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THE INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE OF 
AMERICAN CITIES.—By Gunnar Alex- 
andersson. University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, and Almquist & Wiksell, Stock- 
holm. 134 pp., maps. $6.50. 

The subtitle indicates that this is “A 
Geographic Study of Urban Economy in 
the United States.” It is a first approach 
to an analysis of what Dr. Alexandersson 
elects to call “city-serving” and “city- 
forming” industries with an eye to discern- 
ing patterns in urban employment as they 
bear upon the expansion of city economies. 
The author studies national distribution 
patterns of 36 urban industries, comparing 
their relative weight and mixture in 864 
cities of 10,000 or more population. For 
city planners, for specialists in location of 
plants, market and employment analysts, 
there is interesting material here for clear- 
er understanding of our own employment 
and industrial and commercial composition. 
There are 16 maps in color, 22 other maps 
and diagrams. 

Mortimer A. Gavin, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


MUST MEN STARVE?—By Jacob Oser. 
Abelard-Schuman, New York, 331 pp. 
$4.50. 

The Malthusian controversy retains its 
vigor because the problems of human hun- 
ger and poverty remain acute. Writing 
as an economist, Professor Oser challenges 
the contention of modern Malthusians that 
these problems can be ascribed to man’s 
thoughtless rate of reproduction or some 
malicious law of nature. He contends that 
the conditions which generate poverty and 
hunger are man-made and concludes, “If 
society created these problems, society can 
solve them.” (p. 67) 

He substantiates his position by pointing 
out 1. that the world is capable of sup- 
porting several times its present popula- 
tion and 2. that exploitation in the inter- 
ests of the rich and of American and 
European large business concerns has been 
the constant lot of the natives in poverty- 
stricken countries. It follows that the 
“simpie, single approach [of the modern 
Malthusians] to all the troubles of the 
world, ‘Keep down the population!’ ignores 
the many complex factors which con- 
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tribute to poverty and hunger.” (p. 37) 

The author expresses no opposition to 
birth control on moral grounds but “the 
mistake of the Malthusians is that they 
make this the central theme, and some- 
times the only one, in their proposed ‘so- 
lution of the problem.” (p. 285) Like 
Malthus, they underestimate the potentiali- 
ties of modern science and man’s ability 
to control his destiny. 

This book makes a real contribution in 
pointing out the true sources of the 
world’s hunger and poverty. The problem 
of eliminating these causes remains but the 
Malthusian doctrine with “the odour of 
decay and death about it” should no longer 
tempt the serious thinker. 


SEARCH FOR PURPOSE.—By Arthur E. 
Morgan. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, vii, 191 pp. $3. 

“Teaching by arbitrary authority puts 
the mind to sleep. Inquiry keeps it awake.” 
Thus keynoting his approach, the author 
proceeds in his strongly individualistic 
manner to seek the significance of life. 

With the rejection of the prevailing 
religious views as inadequate, the field 
is opened for the application of Darwin- 
ian evolution to ethics and sociology, an 
application which dooms to ultimate fail- 
ure the author’s search for purpose. If 
religion is no more than the personal aspi- 
rations and convictions which give direction 
to life, if divine revelation is unwarranted, 
if the existence of God is questionable, 
then the author must admit, as he does, 
that the significance of life is unknown. 
In summary, the author’s sincerity is ad- 
mirable; his conclusions, erroneous; his 
search, a failure. 

Joun T. Duttn, S.J. 
West Baden College 


SOCIOLOGY: The Study of Human Rela- 
tions.—By Arnold M. Rose. Knopf, New 
York, xiii, 589 pp. $6. 

Arnold Rose is on sound ground when 
he purposes to base on sociological theory 
the presentations in this introductory text- 
book. 

It is the harder way of writing a text, 
but the only sound way. He also shows 
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wisdom in touching on all branches of 
sociology, not only on those “which the 
teacher believes beginning students will be 
interested in.” 

In the preface the author points out that 
“some sociologists might raise strong 
criticisms of the reliability of the findings” 
reported in this volume. He must have 
been thinking of the Kinsey study and the 
statement on page 161 that most young 
people today have had premarital sex ex- 
perience. Whether this is true or not is 
open to question; whether it should be 
stated as a fact in an introductory text is 
more than doubtful. 

There are many good features of this 
work—good organization, lucid and in- 
teresting style, glossary, a list of films use- 
ful in teaching sociology, vocational op- 
portunities in sociology and an annotated 
bibliography. Most teachers will want to 
examine it either for adoption or for as- 
signed readings. 

GERALD J. ScHNEpP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT.—By Ralph H. Blodgett and 
Donald L. Kemmerer. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, vii, 555 pp. $6. 

The key to this boox is, in the words of 
the authors, that it “is not intended to be a 
text in economic history, nor .. . in com- 
parative economics. It is a combination of 
the two, designed as an orientation course.” 
The authors, both well-known in both 
fields, have chosen, as a result of their 
experience in teaching first and second- 
year students, to “pioneer” this new ap- 
proach. 

What results is a text running heavily 
to the historical and factual and mini- 
mizing the academic economics traditional 
in comparative economics texts. Moreover, 
though the book bears the title Compara- 
tive Economic Development, one finds 
little theory of economic development. The 
development which appears is that result- 
ing from simple inspection of historical 
processes. 

The book presents the economic develop- 
ment of four countries: the U.S.A. (as 
capitalism), Great Britain (as transition 
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from capitalism to the welfare state), 
Russia (as state socialism) and Germany 
(primarily as national socialism). In each 
section the student is first introduced to 
the country’s resources, people, govern- 
mental processes. He next learns about the 
country’s development in agriculture and 
then in industry. The contributions to de- 
velopment of transportation and communi- 
cation in their various phases are next 
added. The story of development is com- 
pleted with chapters on finance, labor and 
domestic and external trade. There is a 
summing up of the four case studies and a 
final chapter of comparison. Students will 
find the entire treatment extremely inter- 
esting reading. 

The reviewer accepts the authors’ judg- 
ment that this is the way to handle the 
matter with beginners. But in view of the 
volume’s lack of comprehensive analysis 
of development, or indeed of comparison, I 
would judge that the course the authors 
provide must be supplemented at a later 
date by a more ample and more theoretical 
course on comparative economics. 

Puri Lanp, S.J. 
Gregorian University, Rome 


AMERICAN SOCIAL LEGISLATION.—By 
John D. Hogan and Francis A. J. Ianni. 
Harper, New York, xvi, 713 pp. $6.50. 
Once this book reaches the subject of 

American social legislation, it presents a 
valuable addition to the library of any 
social scientist. For here, collected in one 
volume, can be found an accurate and 
reasonably complete enumeration and de- 
scription of not only national but also 
state legislation on such varied subjects 
as the family, labor, social insurance, pub- 
lic assistance and occupational health and 
safety. 

The book suffers from its early chap- 
ters, one of which purports to trace the 
development of social thought from prim- 
itive man to the United Nations in 35 
pages. The result is a series of general 
statements and conclusions which cry out 
for qualification. 

The social science specialist will not find 
here any new contributions to his own 
particular field but he will find a wealth 
of information in allied disciplines. The 
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general reader who can persevere through 
the first 100 pages will find the remainder 
of the book to be a compact analysis of a 
very broad field of knowledge. 


WiuiaM W. FLANAGAN, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


TVA: THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS.— 
Edited by Roscoe C. Martin. University 
of Alabama Press, University, Alabama, 
and University of Tennessee Press, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. xiii, 282 pp. $4.50. 


This book is the staff story of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Fifty lectures 
delivered in 1953 at Florida State Uni- 
versity by 19 specialists associated with 
TVA have been condensed into a 17-chap- 
ter survey of TVA’s organization and 
progress. The authors of the lectures are 
the men who fathered the infant TVA of 
1933 into the bustling giant it is today. A 
justifiable professional pride in their 
achievement precludes the possibility of a 
neutral point of view. “Here, therefore, 
is no impartial on-the-one-hand-but-then- 
again-on-the-other account of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority.” (p. x) 

However, very definite values can be 
found in such a sympathetic treatment. 
The reader is brought into close contact 
with the minds that fashion and operate 
TVA. Every inch of progress in the mul- 
tiple operations of the agency is enthusias- 
tically recorded. All its aspects are de- 
scribed: legal foundations, philosophy, 
administration, personnel, finances, water 
control, navigation, electric power, land 
policy, fertilizers, forests, health, recrea- 
tion, industrial development and status in 
American government, In brief, the men 
who conducted the TVA experiment speak 
their mind from the vantage point of day- 
to-day experience. 

The drawbacks to a noncritical treat- 
ment by many authors are as apparent as 
are the values on display. Though skill- 
fully edited, the pages bog down in places 
with repetitious statements of TVA’s phil- 
osophy. To the reader seeking information 
for a reasoned opinion about a controver- 
sial agency, the partiality of the book 
leaves something lacking. Consequently, 
the greatest drawback of the book (as a 
foundation for a reasoned opinion) be- 
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comes, in a way, its greatest contribution. 
For TVA: The First Twenty Years is a 
direct challenge to the opponents of TVA 
to assemble a competent staff of special- 
ists and expound their objections with 
clarity and detail in an attractive volume. 


“Christian Conscience and 
Economic Growth” 


Professor Kennedy’s main thesis in his 
challenging article, that economic growth 
should serve as a means to desired ends 
rather than as the end objective in life, is 
correct beyond all question. Material prog- 
ress can be helpful in the realization of 
the purposes for which man was created, 
but it may also be a hindrance. Not scorn- 
ing ecohomic growth, our objectives must 
be a sounder intellectual and spiritual life 
rather than merely more and better things, 
greater profits and higher wages. 

I also agree with Professor Kennedy 
that the present almost irresistible trend 
toward conformity is destructive to individ- 
ualism, and concern for one’s self only is 
a tap root from which it is impossible to 
develop the ever better American we all 
desire. 

Epwin E. Witte 
Department of Economics 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


To have such a discussion on some of 
the most fundamental problems of our 
time was an excellent idea on which I 
want to congratulate you. I welcome it 
all the more since these problems of what 
is “beyond supply and demand” are, al- 
though the most decisive ones, unduly neg- 
lected, 

My sympathies are entirely with 
Professor Kennedy, and I am glad that a 
man with the competence of Professor 
David McCord Wright seems to feel the 
same way. 
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The American reader will thus be faced 
with another book to read but on a topic 
well worth his thoughtful attention. 
Cart J. ARMBRUSTER, S.J. 
St. Ignatius High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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On the whole, I believe, it is most en- 
couraging that we hear these voices of 
warning and reflection from your own 
country, which the super-Americans in 
Europe identify so often with the unre- 
served cult of the maximum quality of 
material satisfaction. We cannot repeat 
too often Matthew 16, 26. 

WILHELM ROPKE 
Geneva, Switzerland 


The April symposium is proving enor- 
mously helpful in many areas—especially 
in ethics class. I have it on the list for 
next semester course in Social Recon- 
struction, in the section on social justice. 

Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. 
Maryville College 


St. Louis e 


. The symposium dealing with the 
moral problems of economic growth raises 
some real questions with which here at 
the Twentieth Century Fund we have been 
concerned. 

Once it seemed enough to assure a rising 
standard of living; now we see that the 
present scale of developments has impli- 
cations which touch man’s freedom and his 
basic nature as an individual. My own 
hope is that we can take advantage of all 
that modern technology has to offer and 
yet not lose our immortal souls. Obviously 
we shall only be able to do this if the is- 
sues are discussed as intelligently and 
candidly as in this symposium. 

Aucust HECKSHER 
Director, Twentieth Century Fund 
New York 
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Social Justice (cont.) 


To continue the discussion on social jus- 
tice (cf. “The Range of Social Justice,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, January, 1957, p. 20), may I 
point out the indirect contribution of Pius 
XII, contained in his message to the Span- 
ish Social Week held at Seville, May 14- 
20, 1956? The Holy Father, over the sig- 
nature of Msgr. Angelo Dell ’Aqua of the 
papal Secretariate of State, observed: 

There is no one who does not deplore 

the evils for the community arising from 

the attitude of those of its members who 
want to live each for himself and turn 
their backs on the common interests. 

A social sense teaches individuals pre- 
cisely the contrary. It makes them con- 
scious of their social duties, it urges 
them to take into account in all their 
activities their membership in a com- 
munity, to be preoccupied with the wel- 
fare of their neighbors and with the com- 
mon good of society. It works on the 
social conscience of men and, as a 
habitus, it disposes them to reach the 
purposes which God and society expect 
from them. This is, therefore, the sense 
of general or legal justice of which scho- 
lastic philosophers speak and which the 
pontifical documents often call social 
justice. 

The above text is translated from La 
Documentation Catholique of Paris, July 
8, 1956. The papal message was not pub- 
lished in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis of 
1956. 

A. LALLEMAND, S.J. 
Indian Institute of Social Order 
Poona, India 


New Realization of Community Role 


I was delighted to see the national recog- 
nition that SOCIAL ORDER accorded the Bos- 
ton College seminars by means of Mayor 
Hynes’ excellent article (March, p. 99). 
These conferences seem to have grown out 
of the realization of the new role that the 
Catholic college is assuming in the secular 
community, and I hope that other colleges, 
realizing their tremendous potential for the 
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betterment of their particular communities, 
will follow the example of Boston College 
and offer their services for the promotion 
of intelligent discussion of community 
problems. 

GerArp P, WILLIAMS, S.J. 
Weston College 
Weston 93, Mass. 


Controversy Expected 


As originator of the Hoover Commission 
idea, the author of the legislation which 
created both the First and Second Hoover 
Commissions, as well as having been a 
member of both Commissions, I find the 
article by Father George A. Higgins, S.J. 
(April, p. 171) of very much interest. 
Inasmuch as the work of the Second 
Hoover Commission has been matters of 
policy rather than a matter of organization 
only, it is to be expected controversy 
would develop over some of its recommen- 
dations. ° 

CLARENCE J. Brown, M.C. 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


I found Father Higgins’ excellent re- 
view of the actions taken on the Hoover 
commission reports a comprehensive yet 
succinct statement. 

Although I do not see SOCIAL ORDER regu- 
larly, those issues which I have read have 
impressed me as being extremely informa- 
tive and of excellent quality. 


Joun F. KENNEDY 
United States Senate 


Of Interest and Value 


I have had the pleasure of reading my 
first copy of SOCIAL ORDER and have found 
it of enormous interest. To me es- 
pecially as editor of the oldest journal in 
Cuba, your excellent magazine is of great 
value. ... 

Jose I. Rivero 
Diario de la Marina 
Havana, Cuba 
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